HAND... 


...if it's Poll-Parrot, is worth a dozen 
dreams of post war best sellers! Poll- 
Parrot Shoes for boys and girls are 
PROVED money-makers, have spelled 
profit for dealers before and during the 
war, will continue to do so afterward. Why? 


Built over America’s widest range of lasts, 
Poll-Parrots assure scientifically correct 
fit for fast growing feet. In keeping with 
the same pre-war value standard, they com- 
bine the finest materials obtainable with 
unsurpassed craftsmanship. Very impor- 
tant, too, extensive national advertising 
has made Poll-Parrot a buy-word with par- 
ticular parents everywhere. 


That’s why you find America’s top shoe 
stores and shoe departments featuring 


Poll-Parrots now, counting on them for post 
war. They KNOW that this bird in the 


hand is worth a dozen post war promises! 
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“| HAD NO SHOES and com- 
plained; until I met a man who 
had no feet.” 

The new $50,000 special 18-car 
Army Medical Department Hospital 
Train, carrying 254 wounded G. I.’s 
from Normandy—casualties return- 
ing from the war, in need of ortho- 


pedic treatment—made its maiden 


run from New York City to Utica, 
New York. The wounded heroes 


were taken to 
for specialized care—nearest to 
their home town. That last phrase: 
“nearest to their home town,” is 
part of the philosophy of healing, 
for the boy progresses faster when 


he can talk to his own folks and. 


return to his own, or nearby, com 
munity. 

A full two pages of pictures and 
story appeared in the Binghamton 
Sun. They do these storiés well in 
small cities, because every picture 
showed a G.I. grinning above his 
pain—with a spirit that was amaz- 
ingly jovial, considering the basic 
purpose of this MERCY train. 

What are we, as shoe people, do- 
ing to give these boys proper means 


of locomotion and the help that the: 


Tight shoes can give to their ulti- 
Mate return to civilian life? 


ALAN R. PATTERSON of Patter- 


son’s Shoes "a Ltd., Victoria, 


them 
denuory 1, 1945 ao 


“The recent article by your Edi- 
tor on Price Control is of particular 


interest because tomorrow, the’ 


shoe retailers of this state, Victoria, 
Australia, are to hold a conference 
with Prices Commission officials to 
arrive at a maximum percentage 
mark-up on factory cost price. In 
the past we have been operating 
on a ‘Pegged Prices Plan’ under 
which retailers were allowed to 
mark up only to the price applying 
at a certain date in 1942. This 
plan. has been frustrated in.a num- 
ber of cases by the introduction by 
manufacturers of new samples which 


at that date weré not on the mar- 
ket and consequently had no ac- 
cepted selling price. 

“The new proposal will at least 
give the retailers an opportunity 
of catching up on steadily mount- 
ing factory cost prices and of sell- 
ing new lines at a fixed percentage 
mark-up, without the delay of wait- 
ing for a price from the Prices 
Commissi 


on. 
“As to the relaxation of ration- 
ing, there has been no talk of it 
here. Every type of footwear is 
rationed in Australia from infants 
soft soled shoes to men’s welts and 
clogs. 
“More power to your journal; 
these thought-provoking 


keep, up 
They apply fundamental- 


ly in any country, and I for one 


them in Australia.” 


L.. 1945,*% 


JAMES A. CROTTY, veteran shoe 
man. of that great period when 
Brooklyn was the center of the shoe 
style world, keeps up an active in- 
ternational correspondence with 
shoe men, whom he knows every- 
where. We are indebted to him for 
the following letter from a Cana- 


dian soldier (an ex-shoeman), sery- 
ing with the B.W.E.F.,. who: writes:, 

‘1 was inia shoe store in Yptes 
and was shown the women’s shoes 
that they are selling and also the 
pre-war ones that had been frozen 
by the Germans (which they now 
feel free to sell though they haven't 
done so as yet). Some of the labels 
on the, pre-war shoe boxes bore 
names of London and American 
manufacturers. The shoes that they 
contained would no doubt, these 
days, turn green with envy the eyes 
of many a shoe store owner, in the 
countries that the shoes originally 
came from, 

“There were stylish shoes in alli- 
gator, lizard, crocodile, calf and 
patent from England and America 
and gold kid, silver kid, and black 
satin evening shoes. The shoes of 
present production that they are 
now selling are mostly wedges and 
platforms. Curiously enough, the 
styles are the same: as those that 
manufacturers in England would: 
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cause of governmental restrictions. 
The prices of shoes ‘are, of course, 
fantastic; 1500 francs (or $35.00) 


is not surprising as it appears that 
if one has the price, almost any- 
thing can be bought. in the black 
market. The stores were not selling 
silk stockings, but I noticed that all 
the women were wearing 
I was told that they can be 

in the black market for 400 francs 
(or $10.00) per pair.” 


A. A. ROBERGE of Denholm & 
McKay of Worcester, Mass., says: 


America? With the lifting of the 
restrictions on the po; saddle 
oxford, retailers are wondering if it 
will come into its own. I think it 
rather doubtful. Welt types and 
military types of shoes have really 
obtained a tremendous sales volume 
in the last two years, but I am look- 
ing for a change to a trend for 
lighter shoes to increase with the 
coming season. 
“Loafers are here to stay, 

- . so-ealled Smoothie or Shanks 
Mare type in welts and mock welts. 
“T definitely feel that these shoes 
are really in for a tremendous sea- 
son. I have watched the ‘teen ages, 
both in high school and college re- 
act to these fashion changes around 
this part of the country for the past 


types that can be slipped on and off 
ina jiffy. One of the reasons that 
spectators were always so popular, 
is that they were always ready to go 
anywhere, with all types of clothes. 
It’ was the general all-around ‘shoe 
of ‘Miss America, ‘with the saddle 
for active sports. 

“T feel that these new low heelers 
hold’"as “important a’ ‘place a 


like to make but ‘are unable to be- © 


WHAT IS FREE ENTERPRISE? 


—Merle Sidener, in a veesnt issue 
of FORBES Magazine, defines 


ges 
in proportion to ability and capacity. 

“The individual is the basic unit of the 
= enterprise system and its chief 


wage-earner becomes tomorrow 
italist. Each individual is at once pro- 
ducer and consumer, buyer and seller. 
“Free enterprise is the sacred possession 
of every man, women and child in our 
nation. Freedom of opportunity must 
be preserved or all the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the 
United States will be lost.” 

—This is about the clearest and 
best definition I've seen thus far. 

—And may every true American 
memorize it—and re it again 

in to hi and to all 


and 
with he may come in con- 
tact. 


season and they just love these . 


young lady’s wardrobe as the spec- 
tator and saddle of 1942 did.” 


“Listen, Me—do | come under the heeding Small Leather Goods?” 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, president of 

the Studebaker Corporation, says: 
“Take your hat off to the past; 

and your coat off to the future.” 


VIC. JENSEN, the “Hussling Shoe- 
man” from Down Under, whose 
shop is at 183-185 Queen Street, 
Brisbane, Australia—“The House of 
a Million Shoes,” writes: 

. “Glad to say I have met many of 
your folk over here, both men and 
women, who required leisure type 


shoes. Unfortunately, we were not F 
able to render them our best service o 
for reasons obvious the world over. th 
Am afraid they will not be im- th 
pressed with us shopkeepers but be- lo 
lieve me, we do our best under the les 
circumstances. 19 

“We are mighty proud and glad ye 
to meet our cousins from the other | 
side. They are doing a mighty good in 
job. Undoubtedly, saved Australia me 
from invasion. It was quite close os 
eno 

~~ oe son, Lt. Colonel, was in cor 
New Guinea for 17 months. Now ae 
posted to another command on the mic 
Mainland and my son-in-law was mu 
amongst those who were taken pri- den 
soners at Singapore. We are just tic. 
as proud of General MacArthur and part 
his Army as you good people; and belli 
more than pleased with his achieve to h 
ments. May he soon lead us on to aa 
final victory. 7-7 
_ “Thanks for the continued receipt “oy 
of your Journal, which I always find W 


most interesting. 
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WORTH FREE 
being what they, ask for a pair of weworrzwe. ANTERPRIse 
cheap leather wedge shoes (and they / = 
get Sole leather seems to be no SS 
great problem in Belgium, though — 
most stores were displaying wooden- 
a soled shoes; they also had plenty 
a with leather soles. The only heels 
oo they didn’t seem to have were high Free Enterprise as follows: 
ait Cee heels and Louis heels, though plenty “Free enterprise means an open road 
: aan of women seemed to be wearing 
ae shoes with fairly high heels. This 
es: . “In America, under this system, there 
— are no fixed classes. There are merely 
a groups of people whose membership is 
ae always changing. Today's employee be- 
comes tomorrow's employer; today's 
oa “Will the saddle oxford again be- 
a come the number one shoe for Miss 
< 
President 
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ee the s 
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Fo 
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ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 


The Bottom of the Barrel 


fF ACING a tight and turbulent year, the shoe industry 
can look back to a job well done in 1944 and a hope 
that some “breaks will come our way” in 1945; though 
the outlook is exceedingly disquieting. Just one good 
look at the Army and Navy requirements for shoes and 
leather in 1945 indicates that the over-confidence in 
1944 must give way to the stern realities of this new 
year. 

So far there has been no real hardship in America, 
in the field of footwear, in every division from the hide 
puller to the fitting stool and the public as well. We 
have it on the good authority of Robert St. John, war 
correspondent, that eight million children in France 
are without shoes of any kind—although it is now the 
midst of their Winter. The rest of the world is in a 
much poorer footwear position than we are, Their 
demand for leather and supplies will be met by a fran- 
tic collection of skins and tanning materials from all 
parts of the globe. You might think it strange that 
belligerent nations, deeply bankrupt, can yet find money 
to buy world raw stock and leather at a higher price 
than our ceiling. The answer is they will do without 
most everything Ulse to get foot covering. Leather is 
the most serious commodity problem facing the world. 

We know from our own American experience that 
the proportion of money spent for footwear by poor 
country people is greater in ratio to total income than 
the shoe money spent by people in the higher income 
brackets. So with world leather denied us—we may 
be in the position of living on our own leather take-off, 
and may even be forced to contribute a share of this to 
world needs. 

For weeks now the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
has pointed this path. You have been prepared 
for the worst. At this moment there are more 
ration coupons out than there are shoes in inven- 
tory in the shoe stores in America. We have that 
on good authority. We could reach the point 
where only one ration coupon will be issued for 
the year 1945. This means that the American 
public will not have the opportunity it expected 
to indulge in whims of fashion, when stern need 
is the alternative. 

Just a word on the children’s shoe situation—the 


capacity of manufacture of welts and high-priced chil- 
dren’s shoes will not produce the number of pairs asked 
for by the public, The only alternative will be the sale 
of low-grade stitchdowns and cheaper children’s shoes 
for wear in the Spring and Summer months, thereby 
conserving the welts and more sturdy shoes for Winter 
wear. There is, at the moment, an adequate supply of 
cheap children’s shoes in almost every section of the 
country. Some retailers may be forced to grade down, 
to do business. The merchant naturally is interested in 
better shoes because he gets a better mark up but we 
are actually beyond that point, for all children’s shoes 
will be salable as the situation continues. In adult foot- 
wear, there is no consumer hardship in sight. 

Now this brings us to the field of unrationed shoes. 
There is no question but what it will be a tremendous 
force in sale and in profits in 1945. Fully one-third of 
the shoes sold at retail will be of the unrationed types. 
Unrationed shoes are a hedge against losses in manu- 
facture and at retail because the pricing system is more 
tolerant of existing price levels than the firm ceilings 
dead-ending rationed shoes. But, naturally, there is a 
risk in unrationed shoes for if the war should cease and 
conditions change, great losses are probable. 

Furthermore, there have been signs of profiteering 
in the unrationed field. For example—a manufacturer’s 
price to a wholesaler of $1.50 might become a price to 
the retailer of $2.50 and the shoe that should sell for 
$2.50 to the American public gets a peg of $4.00 and 
because the shoe was unrationed and eagerly wanted, 
it sold, But intrinsically, the quality, service and value 
wasn’t in the “upped” price, The trade, some day, may 
pay through the nose for such wildcat pricing beeause 
this public is getting to be very serious minded on the 
items it buys outside of the luxury items—on which it 
obviously knows it is being gypped but nevertheless 
squanders its surplus cash. That’s a lesson in human 
behavior that finds the poor shoe man in the perilous 
position of having built up a reputation for the wear 
of his article and he can’t very well whistle a new tune: 
“There’s @ war on and money is free. You don’t have 
to buy it if you don’t like the price,” etc. 

For some of these unrationed shoes, we would recom- 
[TURN TO Pace 49, PLEASE] 
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RECORDER REPORTS TO THE INDUSTRY 


The German ‘with the military situ- 
ation, has struck a heavy blow at the OCR civilian shoe production program for 
1945. Vastly increased requirements for combat boots,and other Army footwear, 
which were thts the past several weeks, will bring rationed 
Shoe production down to a level of slightly more than one pair of rationed shoes 
for each American civilian during 1945. 


The original Army requirements for combat boots for this year had been 
previously scaled down to approximately 10,000,000 pairs. This would have meant 
tight supplies throughout the year, but would not have jeopardized the present 
ration system. In addition, for the past three or four months the Army had been 
reducing stocks down to about 17,000,000 pairs. This reduction was to continue 
at the rate of about 150,000 or 200,000 pairs a month. Had the reduction con- 
tinued until the end of the current quarter Army stocks would have been lower 
than at any time since the war began. : 


This. favorable situation changed almost overnight. Maintenance in the 
European theatre has almost doubled. The Army Air Force is being supplied with 
Combat boots. Finally, the increased tempo of operations in the Pacific 
added to the demand for this type of footwear. These three factors, according 
to the Office of the Quartermaster General, have made it necessary for the Army 
to increase the requirements for combat boots for 1945 approximately 10,000,000 | 
pairs, for a total of about 20,000,000 pairs for the entire year. 


The Army plans to procure the major portion of this additional 
10,000,000 pairs in the last half of the year, with only about one-third being 
programmed for production during the first half under present plans. 


With an average of 7 square feet of upper leather going into each pair 
of combat boots the increased requirements will mean that an additional 
70,000,000 square feet of upper leather will be needed. Translating this into 
civilian footwear, about 35,000,000 pairs of civilian shoes have been slashed 
from the ever—dwindling OCR program. An average of 2 square feet of upper 
leather goes into every pair of civilian ration-—type footwear. 


To top all this Army requirements for field shoes have also been in- 
creased for the first quarter at the rate of 150,000 pairs a month. 


; Quartermaster General's office officials told BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
that these requirements are based on the war in Europe lasting through 1945, and 
any sudden change in the military situation will mean a downward revision. 


However, with a maximum of one-—and-a—quarter pairs of rationed shoes 
available for each, civilian during this year, and a possible minimum of less 
than one. pair OPA has little choice but to revise the present ration systen. 
Discussions being held at present indicate that everything possible will be done 
to protect. the children in this critical situation. At present no cancellation 
of valid ration stamps is contemplated. 

' It is practically unanimous among all government agencies that leather 
is the most serious commodity problem facing the United States this year. 


Yet with relief requirements and the requests of liberated countries 
being given equal consideration with the essential civilian needs of the United 
States it is possible that a little common sense [TURN TO PAGE 65, PLEASE) 
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IN the long period of restriction oa two-tone shoes, the 
saddle oxford, favorite of the teen-age and college cus- 
tomer the country over, suffered one of its severest set- 
backs. Saddles gradually disappeared from retailers’ 
shelves; shoe men met requests for these shoes by pushing 
another shoe which had enjoyed much popularity—the 
loafer-type. Sales of the latter soared; it became the num- 
ber one shoe in retailers’ stocks and manufacturers’ lines. 
But customers continued to ask for the saddle. 

When the recent amendment to M-217 relaxed restric- 
tions on two-tone shoes on non-leather soles, retailers and 
manufacturers raised the query, “What about the saddle? 
Can it regain its former popularity? Or has it been 
replaced permanently by the loafer-type?” Boot anp 
Sor Recorper undertook an informal survey of industry 
opinion on this question. We asked manufacturers and 
retailers, large and small, for their views. We received a 
number of divergent opinions; the following emerged as 
the consensus: 

The saddle was favored in many quarters because of 
its better fitting qualities. Many customers find the loafer- 
type difficult to wear because of its lack of adjustment. 
The saddle was cited as the smartest type of all-around 
sport shoe which has yet been developed, and particu- 
larly, as the smartest type for active sport wear. Opinion 
was heavily weighted in its favor because of the fact that 
it is a sturdy shoe, capable of withstanding a lot of hard 
wear. The point was raised, also, that customers who 
have bought the loafer-type in seasons past because no 
saddles were available will be glad to have a pair of 
saddles in their wardrobes again. 

On the other side, the point was raised that the loafer- 
type is soft and easy on the foot; it is a distinctly casual 
type, not to be confused with a shoe for active sport wear. 
Some shoe men, feeling that the saddle is a Spring and 
Summer proposition mainly, pointed out that the loafer- 
type was an all-year-round seller and that it was particu- 
larly good in darker leathers with an antique finish. 

We sifted and analyzed the opinions which we received. 


January 1,” 1945 


SADDLE: 


Now that the Perenially Popular Sad- 
dle Oxford Is Again Permissible, Will 
It Regain Its Former Pre-eminence? 
Or Has the Loafer-Type Supplanted 
it as the Big Teen-Age Favorite? 


by ANNE R. DAVID 


We looked at the all-over picture and came to the con- 
clusion that the saddle will occupy an increasingly im- 
portant place in the shoe business as soon as manufac- 
turing problems lessen and production of these shoes can 
be stepped up to meet demands. We came to this con- 
clusion after learning from prominent retailers that ship- 
ments of saddles purchased recently literally walked out 
of the store—without special promotion and without push- 
ing by the store. Customers asked for saddles in November 
and December when, ordinarily, they would not be a fast- 
selling type, and the stores have been having difficulty in 
keeping sufficient supplies in stock. 

Whether or not the saddle will ever regain the position 
it held in the middle thirties is another question. At that 
time it was the unchallenged leader in shoes for the school 
and college customer. But, also, at that time, it had not 
experienced the competition of the loafer-type and the 
gypsy seam stepin. These shoes, for the most part, were 
undeveloped from a customer standpoint. Today the sit- 
uation is influenced considerably by their undenied pop- 
ularity. 

We do not consider that there need be a conflict between 
the saddle and these other types. The saddle has always 
been a good seller in combinations; the loafer-type in 
all-over tan or antiqued red. The gypsy seam stepin is a 
dressier shoe than either of these two. We do believe, 
however, that the seasonal factor will play an important 
part in the demand for these shoes, and that the Spring 
season, with particular emphasis on the weeks following 
Easter, will see the saddle making rapid strides. 

There are certain essentials, however, for the renewed 
success of the saddle. These apply as well to continued 
popularity of the loafer-type. Most important is that of 
well fitting lasts. Manufacturers who have done the big- 
gest job on the saddle in former years have been those 
whose lasts were free-fitting and comfortable. The trend 
is toward the broader tread, and a saddle made on one 
of these lasts will be preferred over narrower tread 
models. Most retailers are ordering as many saddles, and 

[TURN To PACE 49, PLEASE] 
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Cotton Summer evening dress. Photo 


courtesy of The New York Times. 


COSTUME BACKGROUND for 


by ELEANOR M. RUTLEDGE 


SIGNIFICANT and new in clothes 


for Spring are three silhouettes: flared, draped 


and caped. Details include tunic-draping; the 
bustle bow; short peplum; deep armhole; soft 
shoulders; smooth, rounded shoulders; tiny top- 
pers; bolero and cutaway jackets; capes on suits 
and coats. Not new, but still significant, are the 
straight boxy coat silhouettes; skirts with back 
fullness; restrained pleats; side-fastenings; Ches- 
terfield coats; the Chinese neckline. In play 
clothes, Chinese trousers and mandarin coats. 
New in play clothes and very important are 
dressed-up slacks, some with spangles, and be- 
ruffled play clothes. [TURN To Pace 40, PLEASE] 


Typical “pen and ink” print. Photo 
courtesy of The New York Times, 


IVEY, 
1. “Grecian Sandal” from DeLiso Debs. % 
2. Typical satin ballet shoe being worn | 
for evening. 3. “Naked Genius” from 
I. Miller, available in several versions. A 
4. “Coin Dot” pump from Avonettes. 4 4) , 
5. Lew heel spectator from Paradise. © : 
6. Casual sandal from Moulton, Bartley. 3 fi 
; 7. Sling spectator with hizh front, the P 
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Offwhite suit with bright green kid 
suedes shoes by DeLiso Debs. 


Significant Trends in 
Spring Apparel that 
Point to Profitable Co- 
ordination Possibilities. 
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black crepe dress. By Eisenberg. 1 


versus SELLING 


In the previous chapter I discussed certain improvements 
in selling technique that have enabled many stores to speed 
up their selling and increase their salespeople’s sales, mak- 
ing it possible for them to increase their employees’ earn- 
ings, which we have found to be so generally low in re- 
tailing as compared with other trades. 

The possible amount that selling can be accelerated de- 
pends upon the type of store and the amount of service that 
its customers demand. It runs from the amount possible 
in a self-service chain grocery store to luxury apparel 
stores in which exacting service is the most important con- 
sideration with customers. But even most of these ultra 
service stores can improve the efficiency of their salespeople 
without lowering their standard of service. 

As I previously explained, successful retail selling re- 
quires fundamentally a sympathetic and thorough under- 
standing of the mental and emotional reactions of custom- 
ers by intelligent salespeople. Therefore, the modern mass 
production technique of manufacturing will never be prac- 
tical in retail distribution except in certain cases. Compe- 
tent salespeople will continue to be essential. 

Nevertheless the application of some of the principles of 
self-service can improve the selling efficiency of any store, 
both from the store’s and the customer’s point of view. 


Self-Service in Service Stores 


I quote the following experience simply to demonstrate 
the fact that self-service selling can be successful even in 
a department selling a commodity that requires especially 


expert fitting and conscientious selling service. Many years 
ago my firm installed this method of semi-self-service in a 
department selling women’s shoes at $6.95, a price that re- 
quires adequate service. Accompanying floor plan shows 
the layout of this department. 

The customer entered lobby A, which was surrounded by 
display cases B, containing all styles of shoes sold in the 
department, with attached cards denoting the lot numbers 
and the features of the shoes. After the customer had made 
her own unassisted selection, an attendant handed her a 
fitting card indicating the let number of the style or styles 
she had selected. The customer then entered the fitting sec- 
tion C, where an especially competent “shoe fitter” care- 
tully measured her foot and marked her size on her card, 
but did no selling in the usual connotation of that term. 

Her size in the style she had previously selected was then 
promptly obtained by a stock clerk, who fastened both 
shoes on her feet. The “shoe fitter” returned, checked 
the fit of the shoes and O.K.d her fitting card. If he was 
not absolutely satisfied with the fit of the shoes, or if the 
customer insisted on the wrong size, we refused to sell her. 
The customer then took the shoes through aisle D, passing 
open displays of hosiery E, grouped in bins by sizes for 
convenient selection. We employed no hosiery salespeople, 
only hosiery stock clerks. They or our shoe fitters were not 
permitted to solicit the customer for hosiery sales. 


The customer proceeded through aisle F to cashier-wrap- | 


pers G. Since we used detachable prestamped carton 
tickets (see Chapter IV) indicating stock number, size and 


STOCK 


ELEVATORS 


Floor plan of a shoe department designed especially for semi-self-service. 
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SHOE SERVICE 


_ While Skilled Service by Compe- 
tent Salespeople Will Continue to 
Be Essential in the Retail Shoe Busi- 
ness, the Author of This Series of 
Articles Believes Some of the Prin- 
ciples of Self-Service Can Be Ap- 
plied to Improve the Efficiency of 
Any Shoe Store. In This Chapter 

He Tells How. 


By EDWIN HAHN 
President, William Haha & Co. | 
Washington, D. C. 


price, on which the “shoe fitter” had previously marked 
his number, they replaced saleschecks for cash transac- 
tions, saving the time of customers and employees. 

The carton ticket was sent immediately to our reserve 
stock room and the size sold was instantly replaced in the 
active selling stock; so sizes in the department were always 
complete. The audit was made and stock records posted 
directly from the carton tickets, simplifying accounting. 

How did the system work? It expedited selling; our 
customers seemed to be well satisfied, especially since this 
method of selling eliminated all traces of forced selling; 
our proportion of hosiery to shoe sales was at least normal. 

That our fitting service was greatly improved is evidenced 
by this fact. We issued to each customer a certificate 
agreeing to refund the full purchase price without ques- 
tion in case she should not be entirely satisfied with the 
comfort of the shoes after wearing them thirty days. One 
would suppose that we were sticking our necks out with 
such a liberal guarantee. Yet our rate of returned mer- 
chandise was less than one-half our usual amount and our 
refunds were negligible. 

The most fundamental requisite of this or any other form 
of self-service is the constant maintenance of complete 
sites and assortment of merchandise. To prove this to 
be a fact, we originally restricted our number of styles in 

department to such an extent that we could maintain 
“complete stock at all times. We later overstepped our- 
selves in increasing the assortment of styles in the depart- 
Ment. We were then no longer able constantly to maintain 
tomplete sizes, and so the system bogged down and we had 
to eliminate this method of selling. 
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Chapter XIX in the Series 
RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 


Self-Service in Non-Service Stores 


Here is another instance in which we successfully used 
self-service in a fast moving popular price department, 
where service was not of primary importance. The time 
was in. the early twenties, when in the midst of sky- 
rocketing prices, John Wanamaker announced his dramatic 
20 per cent discount sale that precipitated such a crash in 
prices that manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers by the 
thousands went down in the wreckage. 

We stepped in and bought carloads of shoes from dis 
tressed factories and rented a large Armory drill hall as 
a salesroom. We were then confronted with the immediate 
necessity of securing several hundred inexperienced em- 
ployees and training them within a few days time to be 
able to sell and fit shoes. 

My brother, who had recently returned from military 
service, made good use of his army experience in organ- 
izing through direct and speedy military methods. Inci- 
dentally, our present expedited military training methods 
have broadened the vision of many of our young men so 
that when they return to commercial life they will inject 
into our hidebound retail thinking many new ideas of mod- 
ern efficiency. 

To get back to this self-service experience, the armory 
was sub-divided into departments, each selling no more 
than one-half dozen styles of shoes that were displayed on 
top of packing cases. A fitter in each department measured 
the customer’s foot and the customer secured his size from 
stock clerks in the department. The customer tried on the 
shoes himself and took them to the cashiers and wrappers. 

[TURN To PACE 53, PLEASE] 
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Half 


neighbors. 


IN all the world there are only 500 
million people who could be called 
paying customers. Yet on this globe 
there are, in addition to that fortunate 
half billion, 1,500,000,000 other human 
beings who, though they live in lands 
with resources and are able and will- 
ing to work, are frozen into a mold 
without opportunities. They are not 
buyers. They could be. 

The problem is ours for it ties 
right into our necessity to keep up 
and increase our own production, and 
to do that we must find outlets for 
our products both domestic and fer- 
eign. The big postwar job is to turn 
at least another half billion people 
into good customers, and by that 
achievement double the purchasing 
power of the pre-war world. 
Supplying the needs created by 
this new world standard of living | 
would help us, who live in the United 
States, provide employment and op- 
portunity for all and an assurance of 
an ever higher standard for ourselves. 
How to do a!] that? By helping in 
the industrialization of other coun- 
tries, starting right here and now 
with our Central and South American 


Throughout this’war, the people of 
Copyright 1944, The Institute of Business Economics. 


WANTED: 


Billion More Customers 


Central and South America have 
joined with us to defeat our common 
enemy. The unity which has followed 
from working out our mutual destiny 
has been unparalleled in history. We 
are deeply indebted to our neighbors. 
Without their help we would have 
been sorely tried, for the other Ameri- 
icas came to our rescue with the very 
strategic minerals and other raw ma- 
terials which we could get from no 
other source, once the Far East was 
closed to us. 

The end of the war will open up a 
broad many-laned highway which 
leads to mutual strength and prosper- 
ity. The foundation has been laid in 
the unity which we achieved during 
the war. Now it is time to hope and 
to think about the mutual benefits of 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, through 
its membership in The lastitute of 
Business Economics, is privileged to 
bring to its readers this vital and 
timely message on @ subject of su- 
preme importance from the Co-ordia- 
ator of Inter-American Affairs, Whom 
President Roosevelt has recently 
appointed fo be Assistant Secretary 
of State, with responsibility for inter- 
American relationships under Secre- 
 fary Stettinius. 


For AMERICA 


How the Industrial Development of South 
and Central America Can Contribute to 


Maintenance of Prosperity, Employment 
and a Stable Economy in Postwar USA 


by NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
Assistant Secretary of State 


continuing unity, for from here on 
out it is unity for construction, unity 
for the building of a peaceful and 
prosperous hemisphere, which chal- 
lenges us. 

Facing up to this new job means 
looking squarely at all the facts. The 
first and foremost question is that of 
industrialization, for that is the con- 
trolling factor in the world standard 
of life. Every country South of us 
urgently wants industrial expansion. 
Industrialization has made us strong, 
and any program now to be under 
taken for the future must have as its 
fundamental the continual growth of 
a prosperous United States. That is 
the essential] ingredient to our posi- 
tion in the changing pattern of the 
world. 

Hemispheric industrialization fills 
this bill. It is properly part and par 
cel of a global pattern for keeping 
the peace and for making people 
strong. Their wants, their well being, 
and their ability to enjoy fullest op 
portunities all are implicit. As we 
help achieve this, so will our business 
men, workers and farmers prospeh 
for they will be selling more of their 
production, helping to stabilize d& 

[ruRN TO Pace 42, 
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WHEN Arthur C. Podoll, a cost ac- 
countant, opened the Merry-Go-Round 
Juvenile Shoe Shop on Tremont Ave- 
aue in the Bronx, New York, six years 
ago, he established the business on 
the principle of courteous and sincere 
service to his customers. The business 
thrived. The policy of honesty in cus- 
tomer-relationships, good merchandise 
and careful fitting attracted patrons in 
growing numbers. 

In December, 1942, his wife, realiz- 
ing that her husband would be called 


Wife Keeps Business 


While Soldier-Husband Serves 


to service shortly, joined him in the 
business. To do so, she left her own 
field of industrial psychology. Mr. 
Podoll trained her for six months; in 
June, 1943, he was inducted into the 
Army, and his wife was left to run the 
business. Her sister, Miss Ada Corliss, 
gave up a teaching position to help 
her in the store. 

The two young women have been 
devoting their full time to the store 
with excellent results. The principles 
inaugurated by its founder have been 


carried out to the letter; growing de- 
mand and lessening supply have not 
brought with them carelessness or in- 
difference to the needs of customers. 
The policy has borne results; the 
store has become a by-word in the 
section. Customers have confidence in 
the merchandise and in the store it- 
self, and many have passed the word 

along to their friends. 
Quality lines are stocked, and care- 
[TURN TO PAGE 46, PLEASE] 


Stock is kept on open shelves, and Mrs. Podoll shows a style which she believes 
will give good service to her customer. 


Right—Mrs. Podoll and her sister, Miss 4. at 
Corliss, add the finishing touches to the | 
£ store’s display of Christmas merchandise. 
The young women run the store themselves, 
trimming windows and interior displays, 
Below—Mrs. Podoll removes a slip- a 
per from one of the interior display 
unity 
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W irs the turn of the New Year, St. Louis shoe manu- 
facturers look back on 1944 as an eventful, somewhat 
hectic, and less profitable one than 1943. While it was a 
year of easy selling, it proved to be a difficult one from 
a production standpoint. Both manpower and materials 
supply remained tight throughout. Labor supply im- 
proved slightly, showed a greater degree of stabilization, 
although wage levels continued to rise—thus thinning 
down profit margins. 

All factories here continue to report a sold-up condition, 
that is, they are sold up to production quotas allowed by 
the government or up to limits set by available manpower. 
Many a factory today is producing only 50 to 60 per cent 
of its peacetime record output. 

St. Louis manufacturers gave much attention to main- 
taining quality during 1944. Some went.so far in this 
direction that profits were sacrificed. Such a method was 
looked upon as good insurance against postwar adjust- 
ments that are sure to come sooner or later. 

Sales managers at St. Louis report that retailers have 
not gone all out for colored shoes, largely because they 
have found it so easy to move shoes of standard war-time 
colors—black and brown. Consumer demand for colors 
has been below expectations, though Spring may change 
this. Then, too, they report that during these profitable 
war years, with limited manpower, retailers have found it 
definitely to their advantage to maintain full size runs. A 
quick and satisfactory fit is the first consideration. 


BosTOn’s wholesale district, in which retailers tradition- 
ally do their last-minute shopping in order to replenish 
merchandise sold during the early days of the Christmas 
rush, found itself this year with shelves bare of slippers, 
rubber footwear and casuals long before the usual end of 
the holiday season. And merchants were still knocking at 
doors up and down the length of Lincoln street, begging 
for “just one more pair.” The wholesaler met for the first 
time scores of retailers of whose existence he had hitherto 
been unaware. 
Manufacturers were in much the same boat but refused 
adamantly, though politely, to exceed quotas designed to 
spread evenly and fairly the limited supply of footwear 
available. Most of the business accepted during the last 
month of the year was for future delivery and accepted 
with the understanding that it would apply against Spring 
and Summer quotas. Most in demand among manufac- 
turers of women’s shoes were whites, deliveries of which in 
1945 have been asked for in the northern section of the 
country as early as February. Staple blacks and browns 
were second in the volume of orders booked. High colors 
now permitted by the War Production Board were a poor 


The above, of course, applies to leather shoes since the 
demand for bright-colored casuals and playshoes of fabric 
long ago reached a peak which cannot be exceeded because 
of the shortage of materials as well as of manpower. 

In the leather district, emphasis is now on attempts to 
find some new way of saying: “There ain't none.” Leather 

“buyers not only from New. Englarfi factories but from 
those in other centers as well, tour the district picking up 
odd lots here and there to eke out supplies en route to their 
factories from regular sources. 

Sole Jeather tanners report that the ratio between steer 
hides and cowhides of the type from which sole leather is 
made is changing. In each lot received there are more and 
more cowhides with each shipment—the result being an 
out-of-balance condition with more light-weight soles for 
women’s shoes and fewer for use on men’s shoes now on 
order for Spring and earlier delivery. Innersoles of the 
weight specified for Army shoes are particularly hard to 
find. Even manufacturers currently engaged in production 
of footwear for the Army are having by no means an easy 
time. 

In upper leather, the situation is unchanged. Calf leather 
is scarcer even than it was two weeks ago and there is lit- 
tle likelihood that there will be any change—certainly not 
before next Spring when the slaughter of calves is resumed. 
Patent leather is another headache only partially alleviated 
by the introduction of imitation patent which is being sold 
as fast as it can be manufactured at the japanneries. There 
is the often-reported shortage of raw skins from which kid 
leather is made and there is far from enough side leather 
no mattet what kind or weight is wanted. Over all, more- 
over, is the shortage of manpower. 

It seems obvious to thoughtful members of the trade, 
however, that there will be enough shoes to go around. 
Much of the war-born demand, they feel, is of the luxury 
variety—beyond the demand of real necessity. 


Gok 


ACCORDING to manufacturers in this quality market, “the 
situation is getting much tougher, much tougher than six 
months ago.” His reference was to both labor and mate 
rials shortages. Other manufacturers mention specifically 
the difficulties in getting any suede leathers, especially 
black suede, which is in demand twelve months of the year 
for dressy shoes. Patent leather is also increasingly scarce 
and the lack of it, coming at this time, compels manufac 
turers to depend more on color to give their lines a Spring- 
like look. 

The release of a limited number of colors by the War 
Production Board has been as a consequence, especially 
important. In addition to the Navy blue, red, green and 
Turftan which tanners are now permitted to dye, there are 
some high fashion shades available which fit in with colors 
in Spring costume fabrics. One manufacturer of high style 
dressy shoes in the New York area is making up reptile 
shoes in such colors as lime and fuchsia and tying them 
in with belts and bags being made by leading manufac 
turers of these items. 
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DEWEY ann ALMY CHEMICAL co. CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Shoe Man’s 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


Pisnrr of shoe men have visited 


After spending several days in the 


OPA offices “on invitation,” coming . offices and in the field with the Los 


away with the idea that they were 
being persecuted, or that the office 
was unfairly picking on the little fel- 


Angeles Shoe Division, district office 
of OPA, this reporter experienced a 
deep appreciation of the human, in- 
telligent way in which John Scott 


Mr. Huffman, left, explains to Max Goldring of the Marbro 
Store the rationing features of a certain. shoe. 


Huffman, handled the varied and 
complex problems of their office. 

An attitude of fairness and under 
standing was apparent with thos 
shoe retailers who were honestly try 
ing to comply with the regulations, 
but no nonsense was tolerated by the 
wilful violators. The larger dealers, 
the chain and department stores, pre 
sent no great problem to the District 
Office because most of them have 
some person employed to take cart 
of the ration problems. 

Most of Mr. .Huffman’s time # 
spent in working with the indeper 
dent shoe dealers. “This job,” ht 
said, “has really opened my eyes 
the fact that the smal] retailers af 
the ‘forgotten men’ of the industry, 
Unfortunately, too few of them get® 
see a trade paper. They have inad® 
apete bookkeeping systems, and the 
To Pace 40, PLEASE) 
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His handling of the shoe rationing 
program in Michigan proved so satis 
factory to the and whole 
a salers in that territory that the pol- 
ot William Huffman has been In the shee 
business for 25 years, with Meler& 
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Right: New shoe depart- 
ment of Herman's Men's 
Wear. Showing a descrip- 
tive folder to a customer 
ts Herman Walker, proprie- 
tor of the store. 


Below: Interior of Her- 
man’s Men’s Wear. The new 
shoe department is at the 
rear. Shoe displays are fea- 
tured at intervals along the 
walls of the store. 


Irs Herman's Men's Wear now, at Spokane, Washington. 
Formerly an exclusive shoe establishment, Herman's has 
enlarged and remodeled the premises providing for the ad- 
dition of a complete line of quality men’s wear and acces- 
sories. 

The remodeling program has given Herman's a second 
store entrance facing on Stevens Street. This new entrance 
opens on the shoe department. 

The new Herman’s presents an L-shaped appearance. 
Entering the smartly-styled store from the Riverside Ave- 
nue entrance, a pleasing decorative motif of neutral over-all 
cream color immediately satisfies the customer's demand 
for soothing and restful surroundings. Counters and fix- 
tures are of Philippine mahogany while non-glare zeon 
tube lights overhead bathe the merchandise in no-shadow. 
bright light, which allows for the best display of true mer- 
chandise color. 

Displayed prominently throughout the store are groups 
of smart men’s wear accessories. Toilet sets, fragrances, 
traveling kits, and other items that go to complement the 
man’s wardrobe are carried in stock. 

At the rear of the store, the new addition extends through 
to Stevens Street. Here is Herman’s shoe department. The 


Shoe Store 


Adds Men’s 


customer's comfort and convenience is of importance here 
and modern fitting arrangement~ are provided. Various 
styles of shoes and slippers are displayed around the de- 
partment so that the customer may inspect and select the 
style shoe he desires with the minimum of time and effort. 
Herman’s window displays feature the shoe department. 

An arrangement feature of interest is the location o! 
Herman’s shoe department in relation to the rest of the 
store. Although the Stevens Street entrance allows for the 
customer to leave the shoe department directly, the wrap- 
ping counter is located at the apex of the L-shaped store. 
Therefore, after the customer has completed his purchase, 
he may leave the store by way of the Riverside entrance 
In this way he must pass through the men’s wear depart 
ment where his eye is attracted to the items of men’s ap 
parel. In this way additional sales may be made. 

This arrangement complements the two departments. For 
instance. a customer may make a purchase of some spor! 
item, a sweater. jacket, or socks. When the purchase has 
been made. Herman may suggest a pair of sport shoes 
go with the sport article purchased. And in the shoe de 
partment itself. a sale is made for a certain type of shoe, 

[TURN To PAGE 46, PLease] 
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COLORS IMPORTANT 
IN MIAMI SALES 


MIAMI shoe men report a slight gain 
this month in the sale of white shoes 
—perhaps a 10 per cent increase over 
November. Most of them are looking 
for a heavy demand for all-white 
within the next 30 days. This is the 
tail end of the season in this area for 
black, but there is still a considerable 
demand for patent in particular. This 
makes a dressy shoe for all occasions 


popular shoe. 

Sling pumps are picking up in vol- 
ume, and platforms are much in the 
Tesort picture. Sales right now are 
divided evenly between high heels and 
fat. heels. Experienced shoe men, 
however, are seeing a trend toward 
Wearable shoes with low heels. This 
has been noticed at the race tracks 
Where smartly dressed women are 
Wearing low heeled shoes because of 
Mereased distances which they must 
Walk in order to reach. the tracks. 
With the shortage of cars more wo- 
Men are resorting to bus transporta- 
fom, and a comfortable low heeled 
thoe is desirable where much walking 
has to be done. 

Ration free play shoes are having 
® big run at this time and they are 
® be seen at practically all of 
Miami’s smart spots. The color range 
H wide, from the soft delicate pas- 
is to the strong carnival or Mexi- 


fan tones. 
* *# 


DETROIT STORES RECOVER 
FROM SALES SLUMP 


POLUME of trade in Detroit stores, 
Mhich took a discouraging drop 
Mound the middle of November, has 
Beked up and, in major downtown 
Motes, soared to new highs for this 
Mason. Consensus of managers is 
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that present volume is from 10 to 30 
per cent ahead of 1943, for December, 
with the usual December slump just 
out of the picture. “Shoes are selling 
as they should in the Spring,” one 
buyer phrases it. 

Causes of the earlier slump appear 
to have been only temporary, and not 
symptomatic of any long term trend. 
The gradual using up of the last 
shoe stamp was one reason for slow- 
ing down sales temporarily, while, 
around Detroit, the hunting season 
was given as a reason in many in- 
stances, especially in men’s depart- 
ments. The alarmist view of some 
that the typically slow buying of the 
past Fall heralded the nucleus of a 
postwar slump and hoarding of cash 
so far seems unwarranted by the 
facts. As soon as the Christmas rush 
in other departments got under way, 
shoe departments began to share in 
unaccustomed proportion. 

Basic problem of local retailers is, 
accordingly, on the buying rather than 
the selling end. They have exercised 
the arts of salesmanship in reverse, 
and some smart buying operations 
are reported in confidential circles. 
Buyers for larger stores and depart- 
ments are spending a substantial 
part of their time on the road, visit- 
ing various markets and supply 
sources. By means of such thorough- 
going concentration on buying tech- 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


fer 
fiber 
Seks Fifth Avenue in Detroit, Mich., 
offered these two low heel casual 


nique, they have been able to main- 
tain a fair volume of stock to meet 
demands, although inventories are 
generally low. 

The public is generally less par- 
ticular than even in recent months 
about designs, colors or materials, 
even within the restricted choices 
available. For this reason, basic 
style trends are hard to discern in 
individual store reports at present. 
Most notable trend is the demand for 
quality shoes, with customers more 
critical than customary, especially in 
lower priced lines, where there have 
been numerous disappointing experi- 
ences over the wearing qualities of 
the merchandise. This accounts in 
part for the continued public pref- 
erence for higher priced lines. 

Stores report a heavy demand for 
patents, with: almost no supplies com- 
ing in. Black fabrics in women’s 
shoes are said to be showing an un- 
expected comeback, especially in 
dressy models. Store offerings in 
women’s lines include more pumps 
and higher heels, while open toes pre- 
dominate almost exclusively, with 
open heel models nearly as much 
in demand, for dress shoes. 

** 


‘SLIPPERS LEAD CHICAGO 
SALES 


IF, earlier in the season, Chicago 
shoe merchants were worried over 
their Christmas stock of boudoir and 
leisure slippers, their anxiety must 
have been ill-founded, for there was 
not a store on State Street which 
did not run an important ad on these 
items, including the basement depart- 
ments as well. And as has been cus- 
tomary in past years, there were spe- 
cial counters everywhere, flanking 
escalators or bargain squares where 
all novelty bedroom footwear was 
shown. For the most part these were, 
of course, of novelty fabrics—plushes, 
velvets, shearling fleeces, corduroys, 
bengalines, quilted satins, many in 
scuff interpretations. Practically every 
known style was shown with the pos- 
sible exception of sling-back strap 
mules which were, apparently, avail- 
able nowhere in either satin or velvet. 

Business was brisk in the regular 
shoe departments, too, with many 
stores reporting that they were 
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| 
aad will carry through into the 
Spring. 
Colors are increasingly important. 
with emphasis on red and green. 
Sales of red are in the lead; this 
makes a good shoe for wear with 
many dark clothes as well as with the 
' all-white costume which will soon be 
the popular outfit for smartly dressed { 
women who are spending the Winter 
in this community. And as long as 
—_ they can be had, red is definitely the 
= 
_ = 
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doubling their days consistently over 
comparable dates of a year ago. Al- 
most every shoe merchant along State 
Street expected to close the year with 
figures higher than any in his history. 
The demand continues for one of two 
kinds of heels—either high or flat— 
with sales of medium heels largely 
in the correctional type of footwear. 


Many stores are finding that when low 


heels are asked for, the customer is 
very particular; when she wants, for 
instance, an 8/8 heel, she is not sat- 
isfied with a 12/8 as a substitute. 
Field’s have recently introduced 
their “Tall Girls” section where low 
heels are emphasized, and they have 


had unexpectedly quick results. Here 
they stock up to size 11 and are even 
considering taking on sizes up to 12. 
Whether it’s all the vitamin feeding 
or the good fresh air off Lake Michi- 
gan is hard to say, but the high school 
girls here run to large sizes. The new 
styles in “flats” which actually flatter 
the large foot are a boon to all con- 
cerned. 

The hoped-for “holiday from ra- 
tioning” in shoes to retail at $3.50 or 
under has apparently been postponed 
indefinitely and while in the main 
the large State Street stores would 
not have been much affected by this, 
disappointment is expressed every- 
where, for most shoe merchants felt 
that this was a necessity in order to 

sell off the many low-end shoes which 
have continued to pile up on the slow- 
selling stock shelves. The chain 
stores, of course, were especially in- 
terested as were basement divisions. 

A very heavy snowfall in Chicago 
brought quick and heavy demand for 
snow boots throughout the city, and 


. since most stores held large stocks of 


the umrationed types, selling was 
brisk. Galoshes, too, came in for a 
large share of business. 

** 


CUSTOMERS SWARM TO 
SEATTLE STORES 


UNPRECEDENTED swarming of 
Seattle stores with Christmas shop- 
pers was a feature of the last weeks 
in December. Volume of Christmas 
business was reported not only much 
greater than last year, but shopping 


The Costume Bootery of 
O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


at 23 Madison, East 


SPONSOR 


DRAPE SANDALS 


$1295 
side-drape effect is achieved 


A unique 
in this interesting shoe presented by 


O'Connor & Goldberg, Chicago. 


began much earlier. Reason for this 
early shopping was given as the neces- 
sity of getting gifts into the mails 
early. 

~ Manpower shortage has made the 
rush most difficult to meet, and the 
paper and carton shortage has re- 
sulted in a plea from retail stores that 
customers do not ask for gift wrap- 
pings. 


BALTIMORE SALES SPURT 
UPWARD 


SHOE sales in Baltimore retail stores 
for the months of November and De- 
cember showed considerable volume. 
Reasons given for this were two, as 
advanced by local store managers and 
buyers. First, the release of stamp 
No. 3 resulted immediately in a 
quick upsurge of consumer buying; 
secondly, the opening of stores on 
Monday nights as well as Thursdays, 
beginning this year in November, saw 
business zoom upward. In November, 


1943, stores here were open only one 
night a week, Thursday; consequent- 
ly, sales were lower, comparatively 
speaking. 

Said the shoe buyer for one of 
Baltimore’s large department stores 
catering to middle and upper middle 
class trade, “Shoes in November and 
December preceding Christmas sold 
very freely. In the women’s section 
black suedes were leaders in customer 
preference. Dress-type shoes, partic 
ularly, so far as styles were com 
cerned, had constant demand. The 
approaching holiday season, but more 
important, the arrival of No. 3 stamp, 
gave impetus to the shoe business 
here 


“So far as children’s shoes go, we 
can sell all we can get. However, 
scarcity is still prevailing. Most diffx 
cult to obtain in this age bracket 
are, in this order: infants’, children’s 
and misses’ sizes. 

“Business was decidedly better this 
year than the parallel period in 1943, 
and I believe this was due, of course, 
to the fact that stamp No. 3 was re 
leased. This started an immediate 
pick-up in consumer demand.” 

Opel White, manager of Hahn's 
store on West Lexington Street, re 
ported women’s and clildren’s shoes 
moving very rapidly; in fact, better 
than last year this time. He als 
attributed this in a large measure to 
the extra opening night, Monday, 


starting the first week in November. 
From Wyman’s came the report 
that all types of shoes were selling 
exceedingly well and that they wert 
busier than expected. However, the 
need for more merchandise was def- 
nitely voiced by a store spokesman. 
Holiday slippers had an early start 
in Baltimore and reports were that 
they sold in volume. Hess, on North 
Howard Street, devoted a large se 


tion, separated from other footwear, 


to these slippers and boudoir type® 
There was a great variety of 
and styles available here. 

Dressy styles, low-heéled types 
suede and leather materials, ope 
sandals, sling-back effects are pa 
well here. Moccasin types for kit 
dies are still good and store managers 
would like to see more tiny tots ané 
“teen-agers” items released. 
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One way to express clegance..; 
coe is to wear shoes designed’by 
James Kean... designer exersordinary.:1 
whose youthful exuberance never 
‘These lovely drape sandals in 
: soft black suede... 
| are truly worthy of 
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mt GE lamps in postwar lighting like this can belp shoe stores increase sales of 
“impulse” items, make the whole store 4 bright and cheerful place to shop 
and work, Block and Kubl, Elgin, Il. 


nly one 
GOOD LAMPS. 


be 


GOOD LIGHTING 


OW Every G-E Mazda Lamp 
Yes 


... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 


Hahn's ples here and there. This is but one of the more 
ant, than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda 
s shoes . Jamps are subjected. 

je alse Now that you can buy as many G-E lamps as you 
sure to need, look for the G-E monogram on the lamps 
Monday, you buy. Remember .. . it is the constant 


aim of General Electric research to make 
lamps bearing this mark 


MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Summing up the basic idea which is 
news in Spring clothes, they are softer, 
more feminine.looking. The suits.are 
less mannish, with dressmaker handling 
like the one shown here or with bolero 
or cutaway_or caped jackets. The coats 
emphasize the longer tunic topper. . . 
also illustrated; the redingote or dress- 
maker coat ensembled with a dress and 
looking younger than it once did; the 
coat made to look like a dress and tying 

. around the waist; the belted tunic coat; 
the caped coat, also shown. Interest- 
ing to note is that even rain clothes 
are prettier and more colorful. With 
all this news in feminine-looking 
clothes, however, don’t forget that the 
mannish tailored, pin-striped suit will 
be as strong as ever this coming Spring 
and the short, boxy coat and the Ches- 
terfield will continue. a 

The trend to the more feminine in 
women’s shoes has already been noted 
in the RECORDER a number of times. We 
have reported on the two trends, one 
to very open shoes . . . the banded san- 
dals and sling pumps .. . and the other 
to ¢losed looking shoes. The later ap- 
pears even in Spring shoes and is some- 
thing to watch closely for Fall. We 
have also reported on the trend to ex- 
tremes in heel heights, anywhere from 
6/8, 7/8 or 8/8 to 24/8 and over. In 
the Spring lines a greater proportion 
of shoes will be in extremely high or 
low heels. 

The color story in women’s clothes 
told in our October 15th fashion pages 
still holds good. Vivid combinations of 
color will be very important. Big 
splashes of white will be used with 
black, navy and grey. In individual 
colors, navy blue and black are reported 
te be running neck and neck. All the 
Spring salad colors, greens of all 
shades, are important. Lima shades 
from green to pale yellow; the pink, 
rose and red family of colors, especially 
in the shocking and fuchsia and coral 
versions, are going to be very impor- 
tant. Many blues, especially a clear, 
pale blue and the more intense blues, 
will have fashion significance. Not 

-much greyed blue will be seen. Grey 
and greige are expected to be popular. 
White and off-white like the suit illus- 
trated Here. Light or white grounds 
for prints as part of the dye-saving 
program. Black for cotton resort 
clothes. 

In the Spring co-ordination card re- 
cently issued by the Textile Color Card 
Association, “Marching to, Victory with 
Color,” suggestions for co-ordinating 
Spring and Summer costume, accessory 
and shoe colors have been skilfully 
worked out. Only the ¢ight officially 
adopted shoe colors have been used. 
Bluejacket is shown with colors in the 
pink, rose, violet, lilae, blue, beige and 
grey color families: Liberty Red is 
shown with the neutrals, grey, beige 


Costume Background for the Coming Shoes 


. [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 

and light brown. Town Brown is sug- 
gested for wear with a wide range of 
colors in town clothes. Army Russet is 
Suggested for wear with casual, town, 
country and campus clothes in a wide 
range of colors. Turftan is shown with 
sports and casual clothes colors for 
Spring. Varsity Green is suggested 
with some of the vibrant Spring colors 
like lime, pink, fuchsia and purple. 


& 


Black in smooth, leathers is suggested 
for all-round: daytime wear 
clothes in many colors. Black suede 
shown with glowing ard pastel colon 
as an “after-five fashion.” White & 
co-ordinated with all the bright an 
light colors. Bluejacket, Army Russe 
and Turftan are also suggested fr 
wear with navy clothes. Liberty Re 
is suggested for wear with black. 


Man’s 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


do not have the advantage of big city 
buying trips. They are so confined to 
their own businesses that they seldom 


are similarly situated.” 

A typical office scene is that of Mr. 
Black discussing the opening of an ad- 
ditional store, with a small dealer from 
Orange County. In the adjoining office 
Mr. Huffman is taking care of a trans- 
fer of a store from one individual to 
another. The seller is short several 
hundred ration coupons and the buyer 
does not want to assume that shortage. 
Both loudly claim the other is to blame. 
Mr. Huffman settles the score by tak- 
ing the buyer’s word and making a 
record of the seller’s name, “just in case 
he starts in business again.” In the 
outer office is a line of men waiting 
their turn, many with requests for ad- 
ditional rationing currency. 


Relief for Navy “Dogs” 


Les Angeles, Calif.—Wooden clogs for 
the Navy for wear on the coral-infested 
beaches of the Western Pacific are being 
made here of sugar pine. The damp 
weather of that region makes leather 
shoes an encumbrance; now the sailors 
can get welcome relief by slipping into 
a poir of clogs, without fear of coral 
infection 


‘visits to outlying stores. 
get to talk to men in other towns, whog In a popular-priced family she 


Trouble Shooter 


Let’s see what happens when tim 
permits the OPA men to pay personal 


OF 


store, Mr. Huffman analyzed the sto 
of some 5,000 pairs of rationed show, 
In the lot were 1,500 pairs of brokm 
sizes and outmoded styles which had 
been accumulated over a period of seven B¥ 
years. Some 950 pairs were more than a® 
five years old, but were carried in stk a 
at original prices. This bewildered 
owner had his money and ration 
rency tied up in frozen stock. Bhim 
financial -_problems were his personal 
concern, but practical suggestions, by 
Mr. Huffman should help to put iim 
back on a working basis so far as r- 3 
tion currency is concerned. These sug im 
gestions could come only from a well Bm 

4 


informed shoe man. 

In another town a stock of 10,00 
pairs of shoes would be a large stock 
for the location, but there were mon 
than 20,000 pairs here, many of whieh 
were more than ten years old. Thor 
sands were six years old and over, The 
owner said he did not feel justified’ 
reducing the prices “because they am 
better shoes than I can buy today # 
similar prices.” So he kept them whik 
they became museum pieces. 

“Remember,” Mr. Huffman said, # 
we left this store, “we are just stamp 
collectors and not merchandising #& 
thorities as far as the retailers a 
concerned. We can make suggestion 
for better retailing, but we can’t malt 
better shoe men if the owners don’t #§ 
things our way.” 

Many problems have arisen whit 
were caused by rapid expansion @ 
some of the Southern California co 
munities. The following is a typi 
case in this area: A few years ago? 
dealer started a small shoe store 
sleepy suburban town. Now the seg 
town has become a roaring manuley 
turing center, and the small shoe sa 
has become an enterprise. The voli 
has increased until it is several im 
its original size. The dollar volume for 
one day in December larger that 
any entire month in 1941, The ownd 
hasn’t kept pace with his expandii 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE) 
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Wanted: 


mestic employment, farm prices and 
profits. 

Much of this is not new. For a long 
time, American manufacturers have 
been among the keenest of exporters. 
And the list of those who will seek 
Half a Billion— cos 
Latin American markets is growing. 
All through the United States, business 
men are thinking about the importance 


and the value of the business with Cen- . 


tral and South America. The over-all 
desirability of increasing our business 
with South America is generally recog- 
nized. The truly tremendous possibili- 
ties are, even so, not nearly as clear 
as they should be, largely because too 
many businessmen have in the past 
limited their thinking to the sale of 
finished articles. They may not have yet 
realized that their opportunities to sell 
finished articles will be even greater 
if, as businessmen, they give a full 
measure of cooperation to the job of 
creating in Latin America the ingredi- 
ents of basic industrialization. For it 
is not alone things, bought or sold, 
which are affected by basic industrial- 
ization. People are the most important 
factors and it is in the people that the 
businessmen of the United States will 
increasingly find friends. : 
In some countries of Central and 
South America great progress toward 
industrial development has been made; 
in others it is just beginning. The 
people and the leaders of these repub- 
- lies have already accomplished much, 
but there is also much that a good 
neighbor can do to help. They realize 
that each industrial gain will create 
for them and for their neighbors a 
whole circle of widening opportunity. 
Generally all the Southern countries 
want a program of added roads, mech- 
anized farms, of factories and of insti- 
tutions. Our job is to assist in their 
plans, furnish the equipment and skills, 
and the capital where needed, with 
which to make their plans and hopes 
for themselves come true. 
Participation in the planning for the 
industrial development of our Southern 
_ neighbors offers in itself a new and ex- 
citing field of enterprise. Resources and 
manpower will be made productive with 
the help of power and machinery. It 
is easy to visualize the developing mar- 
ket caused by the resulting increase in 
the general purchasing power. Good 
business? Yes. But more, the solidest 


people in both the country we help and 
in our own. 

What will we sell? Consumer goods, 
of course. But that, though sales will 


whole. An important source of employ- 
ment here should come from selling to 
42 


Central and South America industrial 
equipment transportation and com- 
munications equipment and from the 
greatly accelerated export of engineer- 
ing and management skills. We have 
already started down this road of in- 


Curtis Promoted 
Colonel in QMC 


Boston, Mass.—The promotion to 
Colonel of Lieutenant Colonel John T. 
Curtis, QMC, has been announced by 
Colonel W. J. Calvert, QMC, Command- 
ing Officer of the Boston Quartermaster 


COL. JOHN T. CURTIS 
Director. of Procurement, Boston Quer- 
termaster Depot 


Depot, where Colonel Curtis is sta- 
tioned as Director of Procurement. 

Colonel Curtis was born in Stratford, 
Conn. and attended High School in 
Bridgeport and the Army & Navy 
Preparatory School in Washington, 
D. C., prior to entering the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point. Upon being graduated and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in 1920, 
he was assigned to the Army’s Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Georgia. After 
a tour of duty with the 14th Infantry 
in Panama, Colonel Curtis resigned 
from the service and entered Yale Uni- 
versity Law School from which he was 
graduated in 1926. : 

After six years of law practice in 
New York City, he joined the legal de- 
partment of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in Washington, D. C. Re- 
turning to Bridgeport in 1933, Colonel 
Curtis organized the law firm of Curtis 
and Stoddard. In June, 1942, Colonel 
Curtis was called to active duty as a 
Major from the Officers Reserve Corps, 
transferred from the Infantry to th: 
Quartermaster Corps, and assigned to 
the Boston Quartermaster Depot. 


Half a Billion More Customers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


terchanging technical and professional 
knowledge. 

Naturally, our sales of heavy indu. 
trial equipment would sharply rise, anj 
just as naturally our sales of finishej 
articles would also rise. Almost th 
first thing which each of our neighbon 
wants to do is increase its food produc 
tion so that more of the population wi] 
enjoy the fruits of better nutrition. For 
that they ardently want to set up the 
plants for making agricultural machin. 
ery. Because of limited skills and capi. 
tal, many of their factories will bh 


small and will probably produce only s 


few units a day. Yet any plan for farm 
mechanization will call for thousands of 
varied units, most of which we can 
supply. 

On another of the industrial fronts 
allied to farm mechanization, a great 
field opens up for thedesign and manv- 
facture of simple machinery for small 
communities, so that they, in their vi- 
ages, far from the large industrial cen- 
ters, can make maintenance equipment. 
As men, wherever they are, unite their 
efforts with machines, they begin the 
process so like tossing a pebble into a 
still pond. In the innermost circle they 
sell each other their needs. With the 
new buying power, they reach out into 
circle after circle—expanding produc 
tion, creating a market as they become 
one themselves, reaching finaily, as we 
have done, to the farthest corners of 
the world to purchase materials ani 
goods. 

These are things to keep in mind. The 
people in the other republics who are 
leading this industrial development cap 
guide our designers in the creation of 
articles which. would be best adapted 
to local needs. Up to now our export 
business in these fields has been # 
small percentagewise that -we have 
necessarily sold, everywhere, the models 
which we have created for our own Us. 
As our export business increases we Wil 
find it good business to engineer for 
them, producing, at their request, spe 
cially adapted equipment. The future 
calls for industrial audacity for cate™ 
ing to the equipment needs of of 
neighbors means combining mass pre 
duction with flexibility of design. 

Every step upward on the expanding 
scale of industrialization in this hemit 
phere will open up a new op 
for people to satisfy long uniille 
wants. Each is an opportunity for ® 
as it is for them. As we produce mom 
and more to satisfy their needs, @ 
own skills and know-how will continst 
to evolve and grow more perfect. b 
the augmented production which wil 
result from the industrialization under 
taken by our Southern neighbors lie 
also the secret of expanding 
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sound job for the largest. number of 
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7 ae probably be larger than prior to the 
a war, need be only a small part of the 


KEEP Srashee CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longer and do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
ic from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


USE ALL OF THE Sash 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
eficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed, Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 


Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 


denwary |, 1945 


box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


NITED SHCE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cent represents enough material for a‘tre- quotas were established on the basis 
mendous number of children’s shoes— of 1941 ion. and adjusted up- 


nine months of 1944 there has been an quality for every child under 14. ‘these directives effective, labor pri- 
increase in the production of children’s The demand for civilian shoes of all ority assistance for firms specializing 
footwear in Canada amounting oe types has increased greatly since the in children’s footwear was secured and 
outbreak of war. People doing war tanners were instructed to deliver suffi- 
1990. . Canadil mamnuthctome eve work wear out their shoes faster than cient leather to each of the plants to 
achieved this large increase in output they do in normal employment, and meet the quotas. 
deapite clmist. ineapereble preblewe women at work require more shoes than How ‘well manufacturers have co- 
created largely by the irregularity of those stying at home>- The increased operated is shown in this 25 per cent 
obtaining leather supplies, the difficalty birth rate during the war years has increase in production. \ While the di- 
of getting hides tanned into leather also raised the demand for juvenile version to military footwear production 
and, in many cases, the unskilled labor footwear by approximately 5 per cent. of most leathers over 8%-iron has nec- 
they have been forced to employ. ‘Through the Supply and Standards essarily resulted in lighter weight sole 
Despite this increase, the output is Division, the Canadian Wartime Prices leather for all types of civilian foot- 
still insufficient to meet all consumer 274 Trade Board watches the produc- wear, the general increase in the out- 
’ demand and will probably remain so tion of footwear to insure that every- put of juvenile footwear has been re- 
until all military requirements have thing possible is done to increase out- flected equally in the better grade welt 
been filled. ‘Since the) outbreak of\war put and maintain quality. Directives types and the cheaper lines. 


This handy 
STOCK RECORD BOOK 
—and forms — 


for keeping an accurate selling and imven- 
tory “picture” of each width and size of each 
stock or style number consists of: 


Black Cloth $2.50 
100 Daily Sales and Stock Sass, (Form £100) 
and 1 Comparison Form #105.............. $2.50 | 
$2.00) (19 pade $3.50)....... $0.50 


$6.50 
(Sample sheets with guide for use sent on request) 


Sales Record Slips: Form D 
Per Pad (100 slips) (100 pads $20.00)... $0.25 
Refund Record Slips: Form E 


Customer Record Cards: Form F 


Shoe 
1%" =8%", 1008 $2.50 


PROFIT CHARTS —25c. eaoh; an acourate method of 
Aguring selling prices. 

Check with order, please, unless C.O0.D. Shipment 
preferred. 
Orders filled for any forms preferred. 


x * 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- 
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Canadian Production of Chil- over 9,500,000 Bele of manars one were sent to manufacturers of juvenile 
wear requiring high-grade leather have footwear to produce increased uanti. 
dren’s Shoes Increased 25 Per been manufactured in Canada: This ties of children’s shoes. ‘Production 


Orrawa, Can. — During the first approximately ‘thee. pairs of highest wards wherever possible, To make 


F 


2%, ‘ ‘ 
; 
; 
a 
— 
1 
! 
4 
1%” x 3%” (gummed top) 1 gross......... 


looking. 


From ships’ bridges in the Pacific, from advance 
posts in Germany, from American homes and 
industries, we all look ahead to Victory. Then 
will come new progress in peacetime pursuits, 
new homes, new products — yes, new fashions. 


Leather, like many other essentials that have 
gone to war, will resume its important place in 
civilian life, and American Leathers will again 
attain outstanding successes in fashionable 
footwear. 


‘ 
? 
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* 
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Shoe Store Expands; 
Adds Men’s Wear 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


business or sport. Herman may again 
siggest some appropriate article of 
men’s apparel to accompany the shoes. 
Herman’s Men’s Wear provides a 
generally inviting appearance that ap- 
peals to the customer. A red leather, 
chrome-framed chair near the River- 
side Avenue entrance invites the weary 
shopper to relax and enjoy a smoke. 
The store front on Riverside Avenue, 


Spokane’s Fifth Avenue, is colored a 
vivid red which distinguishes the estab- 
lishment from the more expansive 
fronts of surrounding larger stores. An 
attractive, brilliant neon sign com- 
pletes the store-front. 

Herman Walker is the store proprie- 
tor. He is an established Spokane mer- 
chant with a reputation for carrying 
quality shoes, At the present time Her- 
man’s is well-stocked with fine quality 
shoes, and Mr. Walker’s reputation of 
having a quality store stands him in 
good stead in making a success of his 


Wife Keeps Business 
Humming 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29} 


ful fitting procedure ensures customer 
satisfaction. A standard fitting device 
is used to determine size, and the re. 
sults are checked ~by~ trying sizes on 
either side of the reading in order to 
eliminate the possibility of error. When 
a size has been selected as the correct 
one, it is rechecked by feeling the fit at 
the ball of the foot, on both inner and 


and the creasing across the vamp may 
studied. Check-ups are made after 
shoe has been worn for some time 
to determine the growth of the foot 
since the shoe was purchased. 

Mrs. Podoll is firm in her determina- 
tion not to misfit a foot or to sell a shoe 
to a child who is too young to be wear- 
ing shoes. “A baby’s foot muscles need 
exercise,” she explains, “and putting a 
baby foot into shoes before it is ready 
to walk hinders their development. 
“Many a mother comes back to us from 
time to time to ask whether or not her 
baby is ready to be fitted.” Careful 
study of the clinic reports of the New 
York Orthopedic Hospital led her to 
the conclusion that much harm is im- 
posed on a child’s foot by putting it into 
a shoe before it is ready. 

Records are kept of every pair of 
shoes sold, together with the child’s 
name and address, the stock number, 
the size and price. Thus it is possible 
to check on how long a pair of shoes 


- wears. Notation is made of the child’s 


birthday, and birthday cards are mailed 
at the end of each day’s business. This 
is one of the touches which make this a 
personal business; souvenirs are given 
to each child who comes to the store 
whether or not a purchase is made. The 
children’s friendship is gained in this 
way, and Mrs. Podoll relies on quality 
merchandise carefully fitted to gain the 
mother’s confidence and friendship. 

The question of foot defects is a tick- 
lish one, and Mrs. Podoll handles it 
circumspectly. “Since we've studied in 
our own fields,” she says, “we are acute 
ly aware of how little we know in every 
other. For this reason, we leave medi- 
cal problems to the proper authorities, 
If children we attend have any particu- 
lar defects, we do not assume res 
bility for correction. We do suggest to 
a parent that the foot deviates from 
the norm and in what way we think it 
does, but we leave the actual analysis 
to an orthopedic specialist. Parents are 
advised to see an orthopedic doctor or 
to visit the orthopedic hospital before 
purchasing shoes for the child. No it 
telligent cure can be effected unless the 
is determined. The ‘only person 
to determine the cause is a medical man 
who has specialized in orthopedic pre: 
tice. 

“On doctors’ prescriptions we insert 


newly enlarged store. _ -seaphoid pads in shoes and have shoe 
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wedged. These items are non-profit 
items.” 

Many customers are surprised to 
jlearn that the store adheres to the de- 
partment store policy of exchanges and 
refunds. It all comes under the head- 
ing of confidence, for customers realize 
that a store which is willing to back 
up its merchandise is a preferred place 
in which to shop. It also affords an 
opportunity for more sales, for in the 
case of gift items (slippers, for in- 
stance), knowledge that the merchan- 
dise may be returned if it does not fit 
or if the color is not right will infiu- 
ence many a-customer to make a selec- 
tion. Many mothers purchase galoshes 
or slippers for their children when they 
happen to pass the store, and the ex- 
change policy makes it possible for them 
to do so when the children are not with 
them. 

Mrs. Podoll and her sister are well- 
equipped for the work they are doing. 
Mrs. Podoll often finds occasion to put 
her knowledge of psychology to actual 
use in dealing with a difficult child or 
mother; Miss Corliss’s experience in 
teaching also stands her in good stead. 
Neither, however, intends to stay in the 
shoe store after the war; both are anxi- 
ous to resume activity in their own 
fields of endeavor—and, “The store be- 
longs to my husband,” said Mrs. Podoll. 

“What we tried to do,” she con- 
tinued, “was to keep the business run- 
ting for him so that he would have it 
when the war is over. We, ourselves, 
are surprised at the way it’s grown; 
we didn’t set out to increase the size of 
the business, but it’s spurted ahead, 
iimost in spite of us.” Naturally, she 
isn’t unhappy at the prospect of pre- 
tenting the business in a flourishing 
condition to her husband when he re- 
tirns from service! 


Wanted: Half a Billion 
More Customers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


Mtivity in these countries coupled with 
_s employment and opportunity for 


We can be good neighbors with this 
Plicy—good neighbors in the best sense 
@ democracy, of the forward looking, 
lipful cooperation which is the need 
tour time. If we move right into this 
feture with vision and alertness, we 
&nm create hemispherical solidarity the 
le of which has never been known 
Miywhere before. All this is a direct 
Galienge to the United States, to all 
its who see that our prosperity will 
f0w only as the prosperity of our 
Mighbors grows. The maintenance of 
Mace in the world is dependent on that 
@et-growing prosperity. Every experi- 
@&e throughout the world points up 
ie fact that a peaceful and prosper- 
Mi country is a better market for our 
Meducts than is an impoverished one. 
M@ericans need have no fear of the 
Smpstition which these countries, new- 


|, 1945 


THE NAME 
BEHIND 
THE NAME IS... 


ly industrialized, will create. Not if we 
go ahead helping them to create that 
industry, buying what we need from 
them and selling them their needs. For 
in doing those things, world trade ex- 
pands and there is a better chance of 
achieving that world economic stability 
which is essential for peace and pros- 


perity. 


Children’s Shoes on 
Critical List 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—As a means of 
giving all possible assistance to manu- 


facturers of infants’ and children's 
shoes in sizes 4% to 8 and 8% to 12, 
the War Production Board on Dec. 22 
placed these shoe items in Group I 
(most urgent programs) of the Criti- 
cal Products List. WPB officials are 
hopeful that the placing of the in- 
fants’ and children’s shoe program on 
the critical list will assist manufac- 
turers in meeting their required pro- 
duction, ~»wwhich are due chiefly to man- 
power shortages. Military programs 
of high urgency continue to have prior 
claims on manpower. 
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- provide good unit sales where sales 


MORE WALKING 
FEWER SHOES 


SHOEMEN FIND A 
HAPPY SOLUTION 


ANYTOWN — Any day — The 
Country over, it’s the same story 
More people than ever are depending 
on their own two feet to get them to 
the job and keep them on it...and they 
are finding that their feet need help. 


At the same time, shoemen are find- 
ing it hard to maintain enough sizes 
on their shelves to sell. 


The solution, found by many mer- 
chants, has been the agressive sale of 
Trimfont Foot Relief applianoes. They 
satisfy a comfort hungry public and 


are needed. Write today for your copy 
of the Trimfoot catalog. 


COMPAN 
TRIMFOOT. TERRACE. 
FARMINGTON, MISSOURI 


OPA-Shoe Man’s 
Trouble Shooter 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


business, however. He is not keeping 
adequate records. Right now he has 
become a case lot buyer, buying what- 
ever is offered and buying right across 
the board in straight-run sizes and 
widths. 

Every shoe man knows that shoes do 
not sell that way; consequently, the 
stock is nothing but a lot of odds and 
ends. There are plenty of shoes on the 
shelves, but no fast-selling middle sizes 
to fit the great majority of customers. 
Now Mr. Shoe Man appea!s to the OPA 
for more ration currency, for he is los- 
ing more sales than he is making. He 
thinks he is losing business from OPA 
regulations. 


In this case, Mr. Huffman analyzed 
the inventory with the owner, giving 
him sufficient currency to cover his im- 
mediate needs. The owner was most 
appreciative and gave every indication 
of putting his business in order, to keep 
out of possible future trouble and to 
serve his trade better. 

In a manufacturing community like 
Los Angeles, there are some 300 indus- 
trial plants handling safety shoes. 
These plants are set up as individual 
rationing boards and issue their own 
safety shoe stamps. Men operating 
company stores, or the heads of the per- 
sonnel departments, have little knowl- 
edge of shoes, so Mr. Huffman’s job is 
to advise both of regular OPA shoe ra- 
tion regulations and to designate which 
employees require safety shoes, as well 
as the kind of safety shoes best suited 
for the different shop jobs. 


‘We have many men coming in-want- 
ing ration currency, but their figures 
are so mixed up, it is impossible to give 
us_a true picture of their condition,” 
explained John Scott Black. “We 
really have a hard time convincing mer- 
chants that OPA is not interested in 
their books but.in the findings of simple 
accurate records.” 

It does seem that somebody should 
make available to the small shoe re- 
tailer the information and bookkeeping 
systems so profitably used by the larger 
institutions. These independent deal- 
ers are, for the most part, honest, hard- 
working men and women. 

“The rationing program meets the 
consuming public in the retail stores 
of the nation,” Mr. Black pointed out, 
and he continued, “we feel that they 
are to be complimented for their part 
in making a greatly reduced supply do 
the greatest amount of good for the 
greatest number.” 


Quality Shoe Group 
Formed in New York 


New York—A high grade shoe pro- 
motion movement was launched here 
Dec. 14, when 19 manufacturers of 
women’s quality shoes banded together 
to stimulate and unify the better grade 
shoe business. 

The first members of this new guild 
are from the New York area, making 
high grade shoes. The charter mem- 
bers include the following manufae- 
turers of women’s fine footwear: 
Thomas Cort Ldt.; Fox Shoe Mfg, 
Corp.; Delman, Inc.; Andrew Geller 
Shoe Mfg. Co.; Grossman Shoes, Ine.; 
Jerro Bros.; LeValle; Mackey Starr, 
Inc.; I. Miller & Sons; John Marino; 
Newton Elkins Shoe Co.; Palter De 
liso, Inc.; Pincus & Tobias, Ine,; 
Schwartz & Benjamin, Inc.; Stras# 
burger & Co.; Van Arden Shoe Coa; 
M. Wolf & Sons; Morris Wolock and 
Zuckerman & Fox. 

Aiming to increase the sale and in- 
terest in high grade footwear, this 
newly formed group will coordinate re- 
lated retailing activities with the shoe 
operation. The 12-month shoe selling 
plan of operation is an important step 
for the near future they believe. Pre 
grams of coordination and education 
are inc!uded in the many objectives of 
these quality shoe leaders. 

A guiding committee to set up the 
organization and outline the specific 
program of action consists of M. M 
Lasky, of Delman; Irving Grossmai, 
of I. Miller; A. H. Bogutz, of Newton 
Elkin; Dan Palter, of Palter Deliso; 
Benjamin D. Schwartz, of Schwarts & 
Benjamin, and S. J. Philipson, of Van 
Arden. This group has scheduled 4 
meeting for the near future. 

Officers will be elected at the next 
meeting, to be held in January. Af 
this time a name will be selected. Kate 
Goldstein Kamen is acting secretary: 
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Yoafer Type or Saddle? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


loafer-types, too, as they can get on 
the new~mon-marking rubber soles 
which are gradually becoming available. 
These soles may, in the beginning, be 
the deciding factor in which of the two 
@ customer will prefer; later on, how- 
ever,.when more of these soles are 
the question of non-marking 
es will not be so important. A few 
Manufacturers are showing saddles on 
ring heels, and retailers, liking the 
Mew” look of these shoes, are putting 
em in stock. Some customers, it is 
pected, will like the flat tread which 
spring heel affords; others will pre- 
r the shoe on a slightly higher heel. 
Because pairage consumption of ra- 
foned shoes is restricted, it is to be 
expected that the renewed sales of the 
saddle may cut into sales of other types 
which sold well when the saddle was 
fot available. Some shoe men expect 
tales of white shoes for teen-agers to 
teflect this change; others mention the 
moccasin oxford as the type which will 
show the most displacement. This does 
fot mean. that. you will not sell sub- 
tantial quantities of white shoes and 
Moccasin oxfords along with your sad- 
dies; limited supplies of the latter will 
fovern the amount of displacement. 
Some retailers are counting on un- 
fationed saddles made of bacon rind as 
part of their Summer stocks, feeling 
that they can satisfy the demand for 
faddles in this way, at the same time 
Maintaining sales on the other types. 


Way Get Latitude on 


Civilian Shoe Quotas 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—The War Pro- 
action Board announced Dec. 21 that 
ipeertain cases it wil! allow shoe manu- 
ficturers some latitude in the deduc- 
tn.of increases they are called upon 
® make in military shoe production 
ftom their civilian quotas. 

Paragraph (i) (1) of Order M-217 
(Footwear) provides that: “To the ex- 
fit that a manufacturer’s production 
if military footwear shows an increase 
Mer that during his six months base 
ftiod each civilian line quota of such 
Manufacturer shall be diminished by 
i proportionate part of such increase.” 

As military requirements for certain 
Opes of footwear are being increased, 
Mis may cause serious disruption of 
Moduction in some cases because of 
re provision of the order, WPB 


Mm appropriate cases, WPB by indi- 
Mitel authorization will give such 
Maiufacturers the option of deducting 

increase in military production 

one or,more civilian lines, rather 
iin require its proportionate deduc- 
from all civilian lines, under the 
flowing conditions: 

such instances, manufacturers 
mist establish to the satisfaction of 
WPB that the increased eee pro- 
Mttion requires facilities, labor and 
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412 St. Peter 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


enthusiasm he has for his work. 


have it 


MERIT 


Mr. E. F. BRACHMAN, Manager 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


The success which Mr. Brachman has 
made in the St. Paul Health Spot 
Shoe Shop reflects his ability and the 


This success story is being repeated in Health Spot Shoe Shops alll 
_ over the country. It is conclusive proof that the Health Spot Shoe 
Shop profit-sharing plan offers an unusual opportunity to men who 
in them to succeed. This liberal profit-sharing plan has par- 
ticular appeal for men with a rich background of experience who 
appreciate the opportunity to make the most of their ability, 

MEN WANTED 


Opportunities are always open for men of merit. Send for application biank 
today if this plan appeals toe you. 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, MLINOIS 


HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


equipment that would otherwise be de- 
voted to production of certain price 
lines or types of civilian footwear, and 
that_the production of these lines or 
types could not be accomplished in other 
units or facilities of the manufactur- 
er’s organization. 

Manufacturers desiring to apply for 
such authorization should present their 
request by letter to the Shoe Branch 
of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Bureau, giving all pertinent facts in 
the case! and must send with their ap- 
plication three copies of Form WPB- 
3820, indicating whether additional 
manpower ‘will be required. Production 
quotas for civilian shoes by price lines 
should be given for each factory in 
which military production is being in- 
creased, WPB said. 


The Editor’s Outlook 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


mend an insertion of a little tube of 
cement, three brass tacks in every car- 
ton because soles pull off and the Civil 
War “fade-aways” are here again. 
There are still a lot of things to be 
done to make slip-lasted and unra- 
tioned shoes stick together—to be a 
real foot covering for the hard wear of 
children, girls, boys and even adults. 

So we step into a year when we 
scrape the bottom of the barrel for 
leather, supplies, labor and . . . capital 
values. 


Ceilings on Cuban 
Rubber-Soled Shoes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Retail ceiling 
prices for canvas-topped rubber-soled 
shoes made in Cuba of natural rubber, 
and imported into the United States by 
retailers, were established by the Office 
of Price Administration Dec. 26. 

These prices, effective Jan. 1, 1945, 
will be the highest dollar-and-cent ceil- 
ings already established for retail sales 
of synthetic rubber canvas-topped 
footwear. They range from $1.55 a 
pair for children’s footwear to $3.75 a 
pair for men’s training shoes. 

Some natural rubber canvas-topped 
shoes are now available in Cuba for 
importation into the United States, 
OPA said. Any such imports will help 
relieve the existing shortage of this 
type of shoe. 


“Post Yarns” Popular 


PHILADELPHIA—More than a million 
and a half copies of The Saturday 
Evening Post’s miniature publication, 
Post Yarns, have been distributed 
without charge to America’s fighting 
men in the first six months of the ex- 
periment. 
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HERE'S THE MACHINE 
fisked For 


C.R.A. 
TOMATIC CLOTH 


MEN’S 
FINE FOOTWEAR 


‘Literature on Request 
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Plans Complete for Big MASRA Show 


Advance Indications Point to Largest Number of Exhibitors in Seven 
Years at Philadelphia, January 14, 15 and 16—Record 
Retail Attendance Seen 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Plans for the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
dation Convention and Shoe Show, to 
be held at the Philadelphian Hotel, 
here, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, 
January 14, 15 and 16, 1945, are com- 
plete according to Secretary Cal J. 
Mensch, who was here recently for a 
Meeting of officers, directors and mem- 
bers of the Show Management Commit- 
fee. Mose Leibowitz of York, Pa., 
president of the association, was chair- 
Man of the meeting, and enthusiastic 
feports on the coming convention were 
feceived from various committee chair- 
fen. Manufacturers, wholesalers, trav- 
@ers and retail shoe merchants were 
all represented. 

The second, third and fourth floors 
@f the Philadelphia Hotel which is con- 
Weniently located at Chestnut and 39th 
Streets and may be reached by the 69th 
Btreet elevated in a few minutes from 
failway stations and other points in 
downtown Philadelphia, are practically 
sold out, according to Secretary Mensch. 
In fact, more space had been sold by 
December 3 than in any of the past 
seven years. The association has suc- 
teeded in making an arrangement with 
the hotel management for additional 
fooms on the fifth floor and also on the 
Mezzanine. 

“Never before,” said Mr. Mensch, 
did the Middle Atlantic asociation have 
Mich a large advance reservation of 


Sleeping rooms from retailers. Ar- 


fangements have been made with four 
Bighboring hotels, all within five min- 
Stes walking distance from the Phila- 
@elphian, for sleeping rooms to accom- 
Modate retailers ‘and other trade rep- 
Tesentatives attending the convention.” 

Various grades of footwear will be 
@ exhibition, and there will be inter- 
@ting exhibits of new materials that 
af now being used, whose use will be 
Steatly increased during the postwar 


The Management Committee of this 
Mow is placing great emphasis on its 
inmess meeting at the noonday lunch- 
on Monday, January 15. The guest 
Speaker, W. W. Stephenson, executive 
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vice-president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association and former 
head of the Shoe Division of OPA, has 
had years of experience in the shoe 
trades, which qualify him as an out- 
standing authority. 

Following his message, Mr, Stephen- 
son will lead a symposium on shoe prob- 
lems of the day. All shoe retailers who 
attend the noonday luncheon are invit- 
ed to participate in the open forum. 
It is hoped that many retailers will 
take advantage of this, and will come 
to the convention prepared to ask for 
enlightenment on shoe problems per- 
plexing them. — 

Another new feature, a monthly bul- 
letin of the MASRA, will be launched 
at this meeting. The originator of this 
plan is Stanley Berger of Philadelphia, 
who has devoted considerable time and 
thought in preparing the bulletin. It 
will be an attractive four-page folder 
containing a digest of the most impor- 
tant shoe news of the day, and a per- 
sonalized column known as “Buy and 


[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 


Army-Navy Have Joint 
Termination Policy 

Boston, Mass.—The War and Navy 
Departments have adopted a new 
“Joint .Termination Regulation” to es- 
tablish uniform policies and procedures 
for administering the termination of 
war contracts, termination settlements, 
interim financing, and related matters, 
it has been announced by Colonel W. J. 
Calvert, Commanding Officer of the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot. This 
Regulation entirely replaces the former 
Procurement Regulation No. 15. 

War contractors may obtain copies 
of this new regulation and revisions 
thereof by a written request to the 
Joint Army-Navy Termination Regula- 
tion Distribution Office, Federal Office 
Building, 6th Floor, 9C Church Street, 
New York 7, New York. 

Major Richard W. Vogel has recent- 
ly been appointed Chief of the Con- 
tract Termination Branch of the Bos- 
ton Quartermaster Depot replacing Ma- 
jor William N. Egan, former Chief, who 
has been transferred to the Office of 
The Inspector General, Washington, 
D. C., it has been announced by Colonel 
W. J. Calvert, Commanding Officer. 

Major Vogel has been on duty at the 
depot since early in 1942, and has de- 
voted his time up to the present chiefly 
to the Legal and Priorities aspects of 
Procurement activities. He has been 
in close touch with Contract Termina- 
tion problems and has attended the 
Army Industrial College termination 
course. , 


To Hold Fall Showing in April 


Cuicaco, ILL.—The Northwest Shoe 
Travelers’ Association plans to hold its 
show featuring Fall merchandise on 
April 28, 29, 30 and May 1, at the Hotel 
St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. The panel 
of officers who served during 1944 has 
been re-elected for the 1945 term. They 
are: president, Frank Langer of the 
Doerman Shoe Co.; vice-president, Ed 
Trench of Trench Krippendorf-Ditt- 
man; secretary-treasurer, Henry Thor- 
son of Craddock-Terry. The board of 
directors also consists of the same mem- 
bers. In addition to the above, officers 
are J. M. Brisbois, of Twin Cities Sales 
Co.; Gene Dawley of Wilbur Coon Co., 
and Walter Comer of E. E. Taylor Co. 
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PLAY-MOCS 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 
Beat This Value 


Selected An Brown Elk Uppers 
Special Moccasin Last 

Genuine Leather Counter Pocket 
Heavy Leather Sock-Lining 
Reinforced Ball Strap 

Sturdy Leather Midsole 

Flexible Service-weight Comp. Soles 


Immediate Delivery 


Sead Ration Currency with order 


Members of the Trostel organization unfurl the Army-Navy "E" pennant. Left to 
right: Albert Trostel, Jr., president; Everett G. Smith, sales manager and trea- 
surer; Joseph Urben, president, CIO Union of Leather Workers at the Trostel pliant. 


Mitwavuxkeg, Wis.—Albert Trostel & 
Sons Company was awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” Production Award at cere- 
monies held at the plant, here, recently. 
Master of ceremonies, Fred W. Uihlein, 
a former sales manager of the com- 
pany and a prominent citizen of Mil- 
waukee, introduced Major P. M. Ran- 
dall of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, Procurement Division, who 
made the formal presentation of the 
Army-Navy “E” Award. 

Major Randall stressed the impor- 
tance of leather in war supplies, and 
continued, “You men and women of the 
Albert Trostel & Sons Company who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
tanning military upper leather have 
taken part in many of our outstanding 
campaigns—in the Pacific and Euro- 
pean Areas—though you have never 
left the confines of Milwaukee. You 
are a part of the Armed Fores .. . 
and your fighting team on tho battle 
front will be only as good as the leather 
you process and send to them: . . . 

“Only after due deliberation of 
your production records—a _ close 


‘seutiny of your operations—as well 


as the judging of over nine other con- 
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ditions did an impartial board com- 
posed of high-ranking Army and Navy 
officiais in Washington agree to confer 
upon you this symbol of production ex- 
cellence. . .” 

The “E” pennant was posted by the 
Color Guard, Wisconsin State Guard. 
Albert O. Trostel, Jr., president of the 
company, accepted the award, explain- 
ing that the WPB had increased the 
company’s production quota 42 per 
cent, and “with a little extra push, 
brawnwise and brainwise, we got it up 
—and we kept it there.” He mentioned 
the steps in the tanning of leather— 
unhairing, fleshing, tanning, splitting, 
shaving, coloring, setting, drying, 
finishing, sorting and shipping, all done 
under careful supervision, to produce 
leather in sufficient volume and of the 
quality to go into shoes, gloves, gar- 
ments and bags for the armed services. 

Army-Navy “E” Award pins were 
presented by Lt. Comdr. F. W. Chaffee, 
Commander of the 21st Regiment Re- 
cruit Training Command, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill. They 
were received for the employees of the 
company by Ernest Butz, John Schmidt, 
Lawrence Lonski, Frank Matuschek, 


Walter H. Braun, Edward A. Doege, 
Julia May Jones and Joseph P. Urben, 
Mr. Urben made the acceptance speech 
in behalf of the employees. | 

The ceremonies were followed by & 
buffet supper dance attended by five 
hundred employees. At the Wisconsiz 
Club that evening, Mr. Trostel and 
Everett Smith, sales manager and 
treasurer, were hosts to four hundred 
invited guests. . 


Frederick Heads 
New York Travelers 


New YorkK.—Robert Frederick of 
Frederick-Speier Footwear, Inc., was 
elected president of the Boot and Shoe 
Travelers’ ‘Association of New York, 
recently, at the association’s annual 
meeting held at Hotel McAlpin. One 
hundred members attended. 

Other officers elected were as fol 
lows: William Bressler, vice-president; 


William Burger, second vice-president; J © 
Charles Havranck, secretary-treasuref; ation 
Edward Brown, assistant treasuret, with 
Directors: Thomas England, Larry this 
Sass, N. J. McManus, William Monsees, a 80 
Walter Mossbacher, George Daven, and § "4,4 
George Burns were elected to the board ay 
of governors. 

A resolution was adopted at the Self. 
meeting to purchase an additional $500 
war bond. William Ahern, publisher Th 
of Coast Shoe Reporter, San Francisco, § “the v 
who was visiting New York, was the self-s 
speaker. A cocktail party was held is ad 
after the formal business meeting. after 

comp 

Expect Large Attendance _ 
At Buffalo Showing con ti 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Tri-State Trat- of sto 
elers are anticipating one of the largest stores 
shoe shows ever held here when their Vice t 
ie held in Hotel Statler, January 21-22 tion, | 
Many rooms have already been Vices 
by exhibitors, who are showing a keet Hores 
interest in the undertaking. It is & Hor 


pected that advance styles will be show! 
in every line. 

A dinner will be held for member 
of the Tri-State Travelers on the ev 
ning of January 20 to nominate am 
elect 1945 officers. 
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AILEY, PRIHODA & Co. 


Your SILENT Salesmen 


At every fitting stool, the most con- 
vincing selling can be done by the 
construction features and the in- 
built comfort of the Bellaire shoes. 
They can pay you big sales dividends 
— if you employ them! Make these 
salesmen work for you, simply by 
drawing the customer’s attention to 
Bellaire’s clever combination of good 
looks, long wear and permanent foot- 
ease. 

To maintain equitable distribution among our re- 
tailers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts. 


YBELLAIRE SHOE COMPAN 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
“DIVISION OF HOLMES, STICKNEY, WALKER, INC 


Self Service versus Selling Shoe Service 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 27] 


' Of course there was no semblance of service in this oper- 


' ation, but the amount of speed in selling that was obtained 


with practically no experienced salespeaople by means of 
this self-service system can be judged by the fact that for 


‘a solid month we sold daily thousands of pairs of shoes, 


and on many of these days we clicked well over 10,000 
customers. 


Self-Service Principles Increase Efficiency 


There have been many experiments in self-service during 
the war. Many former service grocery stores have: installed 
self-service, and the National Association of Retail Grocers 
is advising its independent members to continue self-service 
after the war, in order to meet the coming increased price 
competition from grocery chains. 

There has been much debate among executives of stores 
Whose customers have been accustomed to service, pro and 
ton the practicability of self-service features in their type 
i stores. It has been suggested that some of these service 
Stores have hesitated to adopt such principles of self-ser- 
Tice that might be perfectly sound for their type of opera- 
Hon, for fear that with the curtailment of their usual ser- 
Mices they would then not be able to compete with chain 
Mores on an even basis of service. 

However, the “world do move,” and no existing form of 
Mdustry has ever been able to continue to exist that has 
Persisted in disregarding sound improvements in technique. 
Undoubtedly the fact that many retailers are so “set in 
Iheir ways” is the reason that many progressive indepen- 
dent and chain store organizations that are constantly on 
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their toes and ready to adopt new efficiencies, are making 
such inroads into the business of these overly conservative 
retailers. 

I do not believe that pure self-service will ever replace 
efficient selling by competent salespeople in most retail 
trades. We ourselves have long since discontinued self- 
service selling. But we and many other service stores are 
successfully applying many of the principles of self-service 
to our service stores. 

Such simplifications of selling as I mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter and have illustrated their application in this 
chapter, increase the amount that salespeople can sell. 
These simplifications of selling increase salespeople’s earn- 
ings and reduce total retail costs. Most important of all, 
simplifications and acceleration of selling is welcomed by 
customers. 

In the following chapter I shall discuss another means 
that is used by many retailers to increase their selling effi- 
ciency—part-time employment. 


Store Displays Tiny Handbags 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The craze for miniatures is re- 
flected at Napier’s, 909 Nicolett Ave., by a collection of 
small bags which are offered in their regular handbag 
counter. These tiny bags, suggested as suitable for carry- 
ing change, car tokens or a handkerchief, lend themselves 


to mer since they are made up in colorful Chinese 
es. 
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SNUGGLE PUFFS 


Sins 


For General Comfort Wear 
Write for Slipper, Moccasin Folder 
Sample pair orders will not be honored 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 Broadway New York City 


MEN'S SHOES 


Dou 


bids Doe. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
bal America's Leading Brands 


MEN'S $7 to $14 
IN-STOCK @ JO8S-@ CANCELLATIONS 
* SUBJEGT urns RESTRICTIONS 


B. COHEN SHOE CO. 
5) READE ST. NEW YORK 


Opens Downtown Store 


BaTtTLe CREEK, Micu.—Herbert 
Westcott, well-known Michigan shoe 
man, has opened a downtown store 
here under the name of Rowley’s Shoe 
Store. New spot caters to a general 
family trade in a town that is a center 
of much military activity, housing 
some of the largest, veterans’ hospitals 
in the country, and close to the great 
Army reception center of Fort Custer. 


te 


Mason Named 
Compo Manager 


Boston, Mass.—Paul H. Mason has 
joined Compo Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, here, in the capacity of general 
manager. Mr. Mason has had exten- 


PAUL H. MASON 


sive training in the manufacture of 
shoes, starting at the age of 14 as an 
elevator operator ‘with Dunn & Mc- 
Carthy, Inc., at Binghamton, New York. 
Advancing with this concern from one 
shoemaking operation to another 
throughout the factory, he became fore- 
man of various departments and later 
quality man, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent, He was also put 
in charge of opening two new factories 
for the company in Binghamton. After 
these were operating successfully Mr. 
Mason was transferred to the home 
office at Auburn, New York, where he 
was made general superintendent and 
was closely associated with F. L. Emer- 
son, president of the concern. 

Mr. Mason was a member of the 
Board of Directors of this company-for 
the remainder of his connection, cover- 
ing a period of 27 years. He resigned 
to Become superintendent of I. Miller 
& Sons, Inc., Long Island City, New 
York, manufacturers of women’s high- 
grade footwear. Mr. Mason later was 
offered a position as general superin- 
tendent of the United States Shoe Cor- 
poration of Cincinnati, Ohio, and for 
the past few years has served in that 
capacity, where he supervised the manu- 
facture of all Red (Gold) Cross shoes 
at Cincinnati, Greenfield and Harrison, 
Ohio factories. 

Mr. Mason’s wide knowledge of shoe 
manufacturing covers all types and 
qualities, and the experience he has will 
be extremely beneficial to the Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corporation and its 
licensees. 


CPSLA Elects Officers 
HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board members of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Shoe and Leather 
Association, the following officers were 


CHILDREN'S SHOES 


NON-RATIONED 
Infants’ and Children's 


WHITE HIGH SHOES 


Wear Tested—Plastic Soles 
At Once Delivery 
Minimum Orders 18 & 36 pr. lots 


$1.55 per pair 
Also Biucher Oxford in White or Brown. 
Style #101 
Children’s ... to 12 
Misses’ ...... to $3 
Price $1.50 
Terms: Net 10 Days F.0.8. New York 
*Exhibiting at 
Hotel Philadelphian, Phila., Pa. 
Jan. 14-15-16 


GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC. 


158 Duane St. New York 13, N.Y. 


elected for the coming year: Grant D. §) 
Gerberich, Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co, 
Mt. Joy, Pa., president; L. E. Beaudin, 
L. E. Beaudin Shoe Co., Hanover, Pa, 
first vice-president; A. A. Burnet, B® 
Philadelphia, Pa., second vice-pres- 
dent; O. W. Dellinger, Hagerstown, 
Md., secretary-treasurer; J. M. Miller, 
Hagerstown Shoe & Legging ©, 
Hagerstown, Md., assistant secretary. 
Galen B. Horner, retiring president, 
expressed his appreciation of the & 
operation given him by the association 
during his term in office. 


Declare Dividend 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. — The 
Pfleger Tanning Company, with heat 
quarters at Waukegan, IIl., notified 
shareholders recently that directom 
voted a dividend of 50 cents per shart 
on common stock for payment Dee 2 
to holders of record Dec. 15. 

The board also declared the full ® 
terest of 5 per cent on debentures i@ 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1944. ‘Th 
interest, it was stated, will be paid @ 
or before March 15, 1945, to debentur 
holders of record March 1, 1945. 
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FREE on 
GRINDING SERVICE 


Drills still long enough to 
be used should be sent to 
the nearest (/C Branch 
Office)There they will be 


These suggestions are pub- 
lished to help users conserve 
wood hee! attaching drills. 
Maximum production from 
every tool and part is essen- 
tial in these critical times. 


DRILL LIFE 


at the wood heel attaching operation 


Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 
steel are needed to make the drills dbed in wood heel 
attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts an added de- 
mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 


portant war production. Get the most out of every drill. 


Don't Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 
hole. 


Don’t Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a 
dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult or slug- 


gish, put in a sharp drill. 
Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 
be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 


heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 
allow clearance for the drill. 


WHAT YOU HAV 


ITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MEN’S SLIPPERS 
KNOCKABOUT 


MOCCASINS 
ANTIQUE FINISH UPPERS 


$9.35 


Casual Type Moceesia 
Men's Sizes 6 te 12 
Immediate Delivery 
Write for Folder 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CiTy 


CHILDREN'S SHOES 


regret we cannot supply all of ©. A. 
Haines shoes wanted by our customers. How- 
are servicing all om a fair quete 
insure equal treat- 
forward and pre i 
paring for the time when we 
the demand 
this popular line 
which retails up 
3007 
White 
Crushed 
Goatskin 
1OR SHOE CO., M 
508 S. Peoria St. 
Our Distributors 
Shoe Co. . . . Les Angeles, Cal. 


Exceed War Bond Quotas 


MANCHESTER, N. H. — The Sibulkin 
Shoe Co., Inc., of this city, and the B. K. 
Hosiery Mill in Franklin have been re- 
cently added to the list of Granite State 
concerns which exceeded their quotas in 
the Sixth War Loan drive. 


October Shoe Production 
Shows Increase 


PRODUCTION OF BOOTS. SHOES. AND 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER » 


~ 

- 

late 


= 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers other than 
rubber for October amounted to 40,587,- 
096 pairs, according to a monthly re- 
lease by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. This represents 
an increase of 4.6 per cent over out- 
put in September, 1944, and an increase 
of 5.4 per cent over that in October, 
1948. Production for the January 
through October, 1944, period totaled 
387,224,170 pairs, 0.8 per cent below 
that for the same months the year 
before. 

Production of government shoes, both 
dress.and work types, as well as shoes 
for women, was 4,888,606 pairs in Oc- 
tober, larger than either the Septem- 
ber, 1944, or October, 1943, figures. 
Production for the first ten months in 
1944 was 41,013,254 pairs, 3.6 per cent 
above that for the same period a 
year ago. 

Men’s shoe output, including both 
dress and work types, came to 5,354,980 
pairs in October, an increase over Sep- 
tember production, but a drop from 
that achieved in. October, 1943. Total 
for the year to date was 55,341,978 
pairs, 22.5 per cent lower than that for 


the comparable period the previous . 


year. 

Production of youths’ and boys’ 
shoes in October amounted to 1,315,265 
pairs, a slight decrease from the Sep- 
tember figure and a substantial de- 
crease from the figure for October, 
1943. Production for the ten months 
came to 13,776,379 pairs, 16.2 per cent 
below that for the same months the 
year before. 

Women’s shoe output in October to- 
taled 10,391,685 pairs, higher than the 
September figure, but, again. lower 
than that for October a year ago. Total 
production for the January through 
October period was 98,284,919 pairs, a 
decrease of 26.0 per cent from that for 
the same period in 1943. 

Production of misses’ and children’s 
shoes came to 3,180,544 pairs in Oc- 


tober, an increase over both the Sep- 
tember figure and that for October last 


year. Total for the ten-month period 


- was 29,747,762 pairs, 9.2 per cent above 


that for the same months the preceding 
year. 

Infants’ shoe production amounted to 
2,709,786 pairs in October, again an in- 
crease over September, 1944, and Oc- 
tober, 1948, output. The ten-month to- 
tal was 23,688,097 pairs, an increase of 
11.6 per cent over that for the same 
months in 1943, 


Brown Shoe Sales 


At All-Time Peak 


Sr. Louts— Net profits of Brown 
Shoe Company, Inc., for the year which 
ended Oct. 31, 1944, totaled $785,185.99, 
according to the 66th annual statement 
issued Dec. 16. Net sales amounted to 
$58,3825,065.36. 

“The dollar volume was the largest 
of any year in the company’s history,” 
said John A. Bush, president of the 
company, in a statement addressed to 
the stockholders. 

“Earnings on Common stock figure 
$3.19 per share, lessened because of 
higher rate of taxes and increased 
wages. 

“A further reserve against inven- 
tories of $250,000 (approximately $1.00 
per share) has been set aside out of this 
year’s earnings, making total inventory 
reserves of one million dollars. 

“Renegotiation authoritigs have re 
viewed profits for 1942 and 1943 and 
determined that no excessive profits 
were realized on war contracts. 

“Military footwear for the United 
States Government amounted to ap 
proximately 15% per cent of our unit 
pairs produced, and 23 per cent of ouF 
dollar sales for the year. ... 

“We are submitting to our stock 
holders for their approval and ratifice 
tion a ‘Stock Purchase Plan,’ fully out 
lined in Proxy Statement, and espece 
ally designed to interest those impor 
tant executives who will likely succeed 
to the future management of the comF 
pany. This plan is in the interest of 
every common stockholder. .. . 

“In the post-war period we aim t& 
produce as many pairs of shoes as por 
sible, of as good quality as possible, as 
economically as possible, and backed by 
sufficient advertising to make them well 
known to the consumer and wanted by 
the best retailers. Research is being 
done on both manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, and with only a_ limited 
amount of reconversion necessary after 
‘Victory Day’ we look forward to * 
steadily in¢reasing output of our n& 
tionally known shoes, viz., ‘Robie 
shoes for men, ‘Naturalizer’ and ‘Af 
Step’. shoes for women, and ‘Buster 
Brown’ shoes for girls and boys.” 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH— 
DON'T WASTE IT! 
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From one the 


“Look here, New Year . . . what you're getting into is no bed of roses! 


So tighten up those diapers and get ready for a full year’s work! 


“You're here for one purpose . . . to help win a war! That’s what they 
told me, too—and I did a good job—but, son, there’s a lot more to 
be done! 


“You've got some really big jobs on your hands—war work, civilian 
production, selling War Bonds, and all that. But remember, take "em 
as they come . . . and do ’em well! 


You'll be glad to know American business is right behind you . . . 
pushing to keep the Armed Forces fully equipped and to fill essential 
civilian needs whenever possible. 


“It’s just like I said . . . tighten up your diapers, 1945 . . . there’s a 
Victory to be won . . . and maybe you'll be the year to see all our hopés 
realized.” 
We start 1945 still faced with critical 
shortages of manpower and some raw 
hope that by supplying our customers 
shoes, as well, we can help make 1945 
a more prosperous and satisfactory 
year. 


Hood Rubber Co. 


A DIVISION OF 
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Footwear Factory, Watertown, Mass. 


Bates Shoe Co. Announces 


Contest Prizes 
WessTeR, Mass.—The Bates Shoe Co. 

has announced the winners of its Fall 

window display contest which was open 

to all merchants carrying the Bates Fo 

line. The contest aroused so much in- 


terest and the entry list was so large 
that it has been decided to have another 


contest in the Spring. Winners of the 
irst Prize ($1 ar Bond)—Dave 
the Clothier, Kinston, North Carolina; SPECTATOR BOOT 
nd ze ( ar Bond)—J. - 

Cohen Company, Union, South Caro- Girls’ — Ladies’ 
lina. This displa} *was designed and 
installed by H. D. Cranford, Jr., who 
relinquished his store duties to join the 
Army Air Force the day after the win- 
dow had been photographed for submis- 
sion to the contest judges. His father 
is store ma 

Third Prize ($25 War Bond)—Aus/ 
tin’s Shoe Store, 414 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles; Charles M. Barnett, dis- 
play manager 

The salient points in the rules gov- 
erning the contest were that Bates dis- 
play material be used if possible and 
that only one entry be submitted by 
each contestant. Judges were two mem- 
bers of the advertising agency han- 
dling the Bates account and one repre- 
sentative of the Bates Shoe Co. 


| Travelers’ Show Scheduled CONJOR SHOE CO. 


2 So. Los Angeles St, Los Angeles 15, Calif 
For January 


Cxicaco, ILL.—The next show ynder sociation of Chicago will be held at th 
the auspices of the Shoe Travelers As- Morrison Hote] January 22 and 2%, 


Shoe Man Swells Boy Scout War Bond Sale 


_ The impressive styling and the fine 
quality of Casuais, the original quslity r 
casual shoe for men, are unchanging. Dis- > M. Reg. 
criminating men count on them today. 

Les AMGELES, 15 


To Open Women’s 
Department 


Sarasota, Fia—An exclusive wo- 
men's shoe store is to be opened here —jagignapolis, Ind.—Boy Scouts chalked another good deed on the rect 
tte 


shortly by Harold Reason, formerly . store, who purchased a $25 
1 of the South’s owner of the Marott P 

leading department stores. The Sara- school. Selling b 
scta shop is to be operated as a depart- ioe Gates and 
ment in The Sport Shop, at Five Points. Michael McLain, 
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150 Boy Scouts whe crowded into his office recently 
bonds to Mr. Marott are (left to right, back row) Jack Brest 
Peter ail of Troop 68; Ifront row) Paul Whitaker # 
both of Cub Pack 18. 
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Send Gift Boxes 
To Former Employees 


Shoe uppers of fabrics and 
light weight leathers require rein- 
adhesive backing cloths. 


The combine must be strong, ~ ) 
lasting, yet flexible and smooth. : a 
Any harsh adhesive would make | 5 
the inside of the shoe feel un- - 
comfortable, stiff, even bumpy. 


Peabody, Mass. — Gift boxes were 
molled recently to 1250 former em- 
ployees of A. C. Lawrence Lecther Com- 
pany who are now In service. The com- 
pony has remembered its former em- 

eack Christmas and Easter since 
wor was declared by sending them gift 


$/Sgt. Peter Palmachuk, 
WT 3/c Ted Wladyka, USII, both of 
whom were home on leave recently. 


Barnett Resigns 
Arkwright Post 


New Yorx—Ben Barnett, shoe mer- 
thandiser for Arkwright, Inc., has re- 
digned his position. Mr. Barnett, who 
established the shoe division for the 


Iti with I it . 
sives, ACME backing is 


dependably strong, flexible 
and smooth. The shoes you 


CO,  fArkwright group over ten years ago, 

York Gy § previously the shoe merchandiser feel 
ld at the tomer’s foot. ACME has 
nd 23, 


served the well-established 


METAL BINDI 


A 


ACME 
A.B.C. Backive Corp Backing Conp. 


NY 


if 


for Hahn Department Stores (Allied 
Stores). 

He received his basic merchandising 
training during his five years at R. H. 
Macy & Co. After graduating the ex- 
ecutive training course, he was pro- 
moted through various departments 


DAVE JACKSON 


17 West Montgomery Avenue 
N.S., Pittsburgh, Po. 


1, 1945 


into the women’s shoe division. He 
has since devoted his career to the re- 
tail merchandising of all shoes, which 
include women’s, girls’, children’s, 
men’s and boys’. 

Mr. Barnett is not yet ready to an- 
nounce his future plans. He has for 
some time been interested in the leas- 
ing of better grade shoe. departmertits 


Feature Low Heel Dress Shoe 


San Jose, CaLiIr.—Roos Bros. is fea- 
turing a low heeled shoe for women and 
girls in advertising and display. Excel- 
lent sales are reported so far, 

The smart model.has a wide bow, 
sling heel, and ‘is featured in cocoa or 
black suede, and black patent. 


OT 
re boxes. Seated in the above photo are . = 
Even under wartime diffi- 
— | 
it clamps. Two swe || -LOUIS6. MO.) BROOKLYN.6. 
gripper edges, one above, one be- 
A without tocks or screws. Durable, a 
. made of heavy metal, its stream- and is expected to release further in- . 
a lined design adds finish to runner formation along these lines in the near ' 
edges. future. | 
a No successor has been named as yet - [im 
NO TRIP HAZARDS . . . to replace Mr. Barnett. 
INSTALLED IN LESS THAN ONE MINUTE... —— | 
Order Today— 
q 
a $25 a 
ently 
jitaker ' 
Record” 


FOOT BATHS 


MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 


R. E. BROWN 
620 N. Central 


“OUT-DOR-EES" 
‘PLAY SHOES 


ck Patent with red platform. 
tones:—Turftan with 

white with Turftan; white with red. 

All over red, white. 


gizes half sizes) packed 
pair te color 
Immediate and future delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 
19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


New England Production 
Above a Year Ago 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
shoe states, Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire, produced during Sep, 
tember 12,696,992 pairs, an increase of 
2 per cent over September, 1943, ac- 
cording to an analysis prepared by the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, based on reports of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. The New Eng- 
land shoe states registered the follow- 
ing changes in this period, September, 
1944, as compared with September, 
1943: Massachusetts increased 2 per 
cent, New Hampshire 5.5 per cent and 
Maine decreased 4 cent. — 

New York led all shoe states in the 
production this month with a total of 
8,120,842 pairs, followed by Mdssachu- 
setts with an output of 7,226,585 pairs. 

For the nine-month period, January- 
September, the New England shoe 
states produced 112,983,819 pairs, a de- 
crease of 2 per cent from the same 
period a year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe 
output was less by 1 per cent during 
this period, while New Hampshire’s 
production was less by 3 per cent and 
Maine’s 6 per cent, respectively, during 
this period. 

The shoe industry employed approxi- 
mately 172,000 workers during Septem- 
| ber, a decrease of 1 per cent from the 
previous month, when 173,770 workers 
were employed, according to this asso- 
ciation’s analysis of the indices of the 
U. S. Department of Labor Statistics. 
The estimated weekly payroll in Sep- 
tember amounted to approximately $5,- 
054,261, an increase of 2 per cent over 
August. The September figures repre- 


“year. 


WORK SHOES 


Immediate Delivery 
Genuine Goodyear Welt 
Smooth Split—Black Only 
Cord Soles and Heels 


Oxford Type—#9171—$2.50 
Sizes 6-12 
Sold in 12 pair lots only 
SEND RATION CURRENCY TO COVER 


GOLDEN SHOE COMPANY 
101 Reade Street New York City 
sented a decrease of 3 per cent in & 
ployment and an increase of 9 per cam 
in payrolls over the same month it 


noval land 


Sailors Learn at‘Army Shoe Repair Schodl 


Comp Lee, Vo.—it's not a sextant the sailor is operating, bet a shoe 
stitching machine. Under the watchful eyes of Quartermaster shoe repair s 
service men in blue recently learned the proper Army methods of shoe 
the Shoe Repair School of Camp Lee's Army Service Forces Training Cenfer. 

Following training here the sailors will serve as 
repair school at the Naval Supply Depot in Bayonne, N. J. At this first shoe 
aboard ship In 


instructors in a naval 
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Showing by Chicago Sales- 
men, ton Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. January 7, 8, 1945 


tion, Hotel Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. January n4, 15, 16, 1945 


January 21, 22, 1945 
Monthly Showing, Shoe Travelers’ 
Association of Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, I 
22, 23, 1945 
Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation Show, William Penn 


May 6, 7, 8, 1945 


Army Places Large Order 
For Laces and Heels 


Boston, Mass.—Large quantities of 
repair material and replacement items 
have been contracted for recently at 
the Boston Quartermaster Depot. In- 
2.50 cluded are 3,161,802 pairs of black rub- 
ber whole heels; 4,892,400 pairs of 40- 
inch waxed cotton laces; and 819,600 


) SS pairs of nylon laces of the same length. 
IPANY Miscellaneous footwear contracts are: 
York Cit Basket-ball Shoes—Hood Rubber Co., 
é 72,000 pairs; Bristol Mfg. Co., 53,000. 
ent in 

9 per ca 

nonth last 


epalr 
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* Str 
Rubber, Exten 
Arch to the ee 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
FOLDABLE 


SNUG FIT RUBBER 
CLOGS For MEN 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Moulded in One Piece 


Moulded in the 
ng from the Base of the 

of Back of Rubber, Pre- 

vents the Rubber from Coming Off or 
ping at the Heel under any Service 

tions. 


CLEANS INSIDE AND OUT 
Stock three sizes and cover the popular range of 


A Profitable Item 
TO RETAIL AT $1.16 PER PAIR 


TINGLEY-RELIANCE RUBBER CORPORATION 


Established 1896 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Cloth-Top Arctic Overshoes—Kemler 
Shoe Co., 6,400 pairs; Stearn Shoe Co., 
2,300; Tyer Rubber Co., 700; and Con- 
verse Rubber Co., 450. 

Safety-Sole Boat Shoes — United 
States Rubber Co., 17,371 pairs. 

Low-Quarter Tan Shoes — Brown 
Shoe Co., 30,000 pairs; International 
Shoe Co., 24,000; J. F. Corcoran Shoe 
Co., 21, 000; Gardiner Shoe Co., 15,000; 
General Shoe Corporation, 15, 000; Hub- 
bard Shoe Co., 15,000; and Conrad Shoe 


Co., 2,000. . 
Women’s’ Field Shoes—The Green 


Shoe Mfg. Co., 195 pairs. 
Combat Service Shoes—Brown Shoe 
Co.,.10,000 pairs; Craddock-Terry Shoe 


C. A. Eaton Co., 5,132; 


Co., 8,800; 
Weyenberg 


Shoe Mfg. Co., 4,200; and 


Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 2,500. 
Women’s Low Service Shoes—George 
E. Keith Co., 60 pairs. 
Safety Shoes—Knapp Bros. Shoe Co., 
96 pairs. 


Change Company Name 
In Reorganization 


New York.—Levey Brothers Shoe 
Company has been reorganized, and the 
name of the company changed to 
Mutual Shoe Co., Inc. The firm is en- 
gaged in wholesaling women’s novelty 
shoes, Morris L. Silverstein, Samuel J. 
Friedman and Benjamin Brown, stock- 
holders, continue to operate it. 


Dates to Remember | 
| 
S3lst Annual Convention, Middle 
Za Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tating tion Shoe Showing, Hotel Stat- * PATENTED 
PRINCIPLE 
POP 
Peace Presen; bur 
i 
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MOCCASINS 


$1.40 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


BOWLING SHOES 


HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


Aaron Klein 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Official word has 
been received that Aaron Klein, for- 
merly with the Richards Cancellation 
Shoe Company, here, and prior to that 
with Topp’s Shoes, Louisville, Ky., was 
killed in action in Italy, Oct. 1. 


Obituaries 


A. N. Foster 


UNIONTOWN, Pa.—Alonzo N. Foster, 
owner and operator of Campbell- 
Hathaway Company, retail shoe store, 
here, died in Uniontown Hospital re- 
cently. He was 62. 

Mr. Foster was active in civic and 
business affairs in Uniontown. He was 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and was known for his consistent pro- 
motion of projects. for community ad- 
vancement. He was’ also a director of 
the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association. 

Survivors are his son, Alonzo N., Jr., 
who for several years has assisted him 
in the operation of the store; one 
granddaughter, Ellen Lonise; two 
sisters, Mrs. Louise Penny and Mrs. 
John R. Steele; and three brothers, 
George W., James V. and Frank R. 

Services were conducted at the Fos- 
ter residence. Burial was in Oak Grove 
cemetery. 


William Hatton 


GRAND HAVEN, MicH.—William Hat- 
ton, former president of the Eagle- 
Ottawa Leather Co., is dead at the age 
of 80. He had been in ill health for 
some time. 

Mr. Hatton was known as the com- 
munity’s most distinguished citizen. He 
was prominent in business, civic, phil- 
fraternal and political cir- 

es. 

He was born in Ireland and was edu- 
cated in Ireland and at King’s College, 
London. He came to the United States 
in 1886. Early in his business career 
he saw the possibilities for leather in 
the automotive industry. With this in 
mind, he came to Grand Haven and took 
over a small leather manufacturing 
business in 1910. This was later or- 
ganized into the Eagle-Ottawa Leather 
Co. He remained as president of the 
firm until his retirement in 1936. His 
son, Julian, took over the management 
at that time. 

His first big sale was in 1913 when 
the Ford Motor Co, purchased 87,000 
hides. Following soon afterwards, was 
a $700,000 order from Studebaker. This 
was the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. With the advent of closed cars, 
Mr. Hatton pushed into world markets, 
developing diversified products. 


Mr. Hatton’s generosity was reflected | 


in his'many gifts to the community. In 
memory of his first wife he gave Eliza- 


beth Hatton Memorial Hospital. When 


the hospital was later combined with 
Municipal hospital he provided equip- 
ment and furnishings fer the surgical 
department. When the Elks temple was 
erected, he donated $1,000 and the fur- 
niture for the lounge. 

He organized the Community Chest 
many years ago and gave generously to 


it. He was a leading supporter in the 
Salvation Army and St. John’s Epis 
copal Church. He was honorary presi 
dent of the Boy Scout Council of 
Ottawa-Allegan County and through his 
influence, a large tract of land way 
obtained for a camp. He was a fon 
mer trustee of Akeley Hall when the 
Episcopal! Girls’ School was located ip 
Grand Haven. 

He was Ottawa County chairman for 
the Republican party for 18 years. On 
several occasions he served as a na 
tional delegate. Mr. Hatton was 4 
thirty-second degree Mason, he belonged 
to Spring Lake Country Club, Rotary, 
Chamber of Commerce and Peninsular 
club, Grand Rapids. 

Surviving are his widow, one son, 
Julian; two daughters, Mrs. Eugene 
Harbeck and Mrs.* Edmund Ellis, and 
eight grandchildren. 


William F. Proctor 


Youncstown, O—William F. Proe 
tor, 82, for many years operator of 
shoe store on Federal st., in downtown 
Youngstown, O., died recently after an 
18-month illness. Although he retired 
from his Federal Street business ip 
1932, he did not leave the retail sho 
field, but retained an interest in the 
Hammar-Stoll Co., a South Side shoe 
firm, where he worked daily until a few 


for his family, he came & 
Youngstown in 1888 and got a job # 
shoe clerk for J. W. Smith & Sons, one 
ing shoe dealers in the Mié 


he had time to organize the Hammer 
‘Stoll Co. and his Warren, O., business. 
His son, three grandchildren, and 


Jacob Ajouelo, 72, native of 
but for many .years resident in 
country, and active in’ business 
Mr. Ajouelo was the proprietor 
shoe shop on Tenth Street, at the tim 
of his death. His widow, a son, am 
other relatives survive. 
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About Shoe People 


A. Golanty, buyer of men’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, children’s hosiery and 
gives for Joseph Horne Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned to take over the 
duties of buyer of men’s, women’s and 


children’s shoes for the downstairs 
store of Kaufmann’s Department Store 
of Pittsburgh. A. E. Halpert, former 
gsisitant buyer in the women’s shoe 
department at Joseph Horne Co. is suc- 
geding Mr. Golanty. 

* * 

Raymond A. Wolff, manager of the 
International Division of Albert Trostel 
& Sons Co., Milwaukee, and chairman 
of international relations for the U. S. 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, attended. 


the International Work Congress held 
in Mexico recently, under the sponsor- 
thip of the JCC. 

* 

Former Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
head of the Spaulding Fibre Co., man- 
wacturers of the Spaulding shoe 
counters, has been named as a director 
of the Rochester, N. H., Kiwanis Club. 

Lieutenant Martin Bormaster, who 
was associated with his father in a 
shoe store in Independence, Missouri, 
before entering the Army two and a 
lalf years ago, was wounded in action 
and is now in a hospital in France, ac- 
@rding to word received by his parents, 
ir. and Mrs. Joseph Bormaster. He 
lad been overseas six months, and had 
teceived the Purple Heart Medal. His 
other, Howard Bormaster, is with the 
Navy at Great Lakes, Illinois. 


Pyt. Earl M. Vivion, who was em- 
ployed as a shoe salesman and chiropo- 
dst in Kansas City, Missouri for four- 
ten years before he entered the ser- 
tee, was posthumously awarded the 
Purple Heart medal which was recently 
tat to his mother, Mrs. Cora E. Vivion 
# Calhoun, Missouri. Pvt. Vivion en- 
ted the service in March, 1942, and 
tad been overseas since February, 1944. 


G. Maurice, a newcomer in the shoe 
Wivess, has been named manager of 
the Chicago Theatrical Shoe Company 
Wanch retail store in Detroit. The 
mpany was taken over directly by the 
Mrent organization under the direction 
J, Hoffert, nresident, of Chicago, re- 
@atly, when Harry Green, manager of 
tie Detroit store for many years left 
fit Chicago. It is now being operated 
“adirect branch of the Chicago com- 
pany. 


Sam Lipson formerly with Wearwell 

Company, is now in business for 

at 114 West Broadway, New 

lk. He carries a line of infants’, 

ttildrer’s, misses’, growing girls’ and 
boyy’ shoes, as well as play shoes. 

* * 

Ba Mahoney, men’s shoe buyer at the 

Usion Companv, Columbus, O., has left 

tat organization to take a position 
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IN STOCK 


Net 10 Days 
F.0.B. New York 
Minimum Orders— 

18 pairs 


* All Leather Uppers 

* Colors: Brown or Blue 
*& Sock Lining Sewed In 
* Easy on the Feet 


Infants’ Sizes’ 5-8 


Children's Sizes 8!/,-12 
SELLING FEATURES 
* Flexible-Hard Leather Soles 
* Fine Grain Kidski 

E * Scotch Plaid Linings 

Regular Half Sizes 

! 


FOR SETTER GOING —SEE GERDA — FOR BETTER GOING — SEE GERDA 


CHILDREN'S ALL LEATHER SLIPPERS 


AT ONCE DELIVERY 
NON-RATIONED 


You are cordially invited to visit us 

at the PHILADELPHIA SHOE SHOW 

Room 325, Hotel Philadelphian 
January 14, 15, 16 


GERDA FOOTWEAR COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


FOR BETTER GOING —SEE GERDA — FOR SETTER GOING —SEE GERDA — 


with Knomark Mfg. Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Mahoney will represent the 
compary in the New England states. 
Irving Russell, women’s shoe buyer at 
the Union Co., is adding the men’s shoe 


department to his duties. 


eee 

After having been in the shoe busi- 
ness in Sherandoah, Iowa, for 40 years, 
C. Ross Smith is selling the Smith Shoe 
Store to McCracken & Guernsey who 
will continue the business at the same 
location. 


J. E. Thomas has been named man- 
ager of cement sales in the Industrial 


Products Sales division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, it was announced 
recently. Mr. Thomas will direct the 
sale of all adhesive materials handled 
by the division. He came to the com- 
pany in 1980, and for the last three 
years had been engaged in work on 
war contracts. 


George M. Ullrich, son of Mrs. 
Molly Ullrich, a former employee of a 
shoe factory in Milwaukee, was wound- 
ed in action on Saipan, but has re- 
covered. He is in active fighting again. 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town Well 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1326 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


BARIS SELLS 


Quality Shoes from Surplus 

Merchandise, Better for Less. 

BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
Worth 2-5180-1 


Explain Work of Vendor 


Relations Committee 
New YorkK.—The Vendor Relations 

Committee of R. H. Macy & Company 
sent out a “Report to Our Suppliers” 
recently explaining the work of this 
group. The committee conducts a con- 
tinuous survey of internal procedures 
and systems affecting relationships 
with suppliers, with an eye to correct- 
ing adequate systems which may cause 
irritation to suppliers. Close check on 
the training of newly appointed junior 
and senior personnel involved in vendor 
relations is also an important part of 
the committee’s function. 

- The booklet was sent to manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, jobbers and other 
suppliers who do business with Macy’s. 
Copies were sent also to 900 trade asso- 
ciations. 


Bick Named 
Assistant Secretary 


New York.—Harold Bick, George J. 
Schatz and Anthony J. David: have 
been elected assistant secretaries of 


Commercial Factors Corporation, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp., it was an- 
nounced recently by Johnfritz Achelis, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Bick is well known to the shoe 
industry and is seen at a good many 
of the shows during the year. He num- 
bers among his many friends hundreds 
of retailers throughout the country. 
“Al,” as he is better known, has been 
with the company 15 years, during 
which time he has headed the division 
extending credit to the retail trade. 
He is. a member of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association and is active in the 
Shoe and Men’s Furnishings Credit 
Groups; the Esquire Credit Club and 
the “475” Club on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, af which he formerly served. 


A. C, Lawrence Sales Decline; 
Government Order Completed 


PreaBopy, Mass.—Sales of A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. 28, 1944, were ap- 
proximately $36,000,000, a decline of 
about $8,000,000 from 1943. 

This decrease, according to Harold N. 
Goodspeed, president, in a statement to 
stockholders, “is caused largely by the 
completion of our largest government 
order, together with the termination 
of part of a second large order. As a 
result, the particular department in- 
volved has operated most of the year 
at a more nearly normal but sub- 
stantially reduced volume.” 

The company’s net income for the. 
year was $1,103,900. 

“Renegotiation of war contracts for 
the year ended Dec. 81, 1943, resulted 
in a reduction of 1944 earnings of 
$156,771 being the net amount after 
deduction of income taxes applicable to 
the principal sum,” said Mr. Good- 


speed in his statement. “No provisigg 
has been made for making an adjust 
ment on such sales for the year 194 
but in view of the fact that our margip 
of profit has been substantially reduced 
during the past year, we doubt if them 
will be much, if any, renegotiation a¢ 
justment. 

“Overall, our production of military 
leathers continues large, although @ 
a somewhat lower rate than in 194 
Demand for all types of civilig 
leathers is far in excess of supply and 
we see no immediate possibility that 
this situation will change. Supplies @ 
raw material, particularly hides ani 
calfskins, have been somewhat mon 
plentiful, due to increased domestic kij 
during the latter part of this yeay, 
There are indications, however, that 
during the coming year large quant: 
ties of hides and leather will be re 
quired in many European countries. Ay 
a result, we expect that leather for do 
mestic consumption will continue ip 
curtailed volume and probably raw ms 
terial for American tanneries will be 
in relatively short supply. 


Priorities on Goatskins 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Tanners ani 
converters of goatskins, including kit 
skins, must accept and fill rated orden 
for goatskin and kid leather, regan 
less of the particular tannage or finish 
of leather they ordinarily sell in & 
vilian channels, the War Production 
Board said today. For some time past 
there has been a difference of opinion 
as to whether tanners and convert 
processing goatskin and kid leather for 
women’s shoes must accept military 
ratings extended by glove and garment 
manufacturers, WPB said. 


New Members Join 


Boston Club 


Boston, Mass.—Seventeen new 
bers were welcomed into the Bosts 
Boot and Shoe Club at its second mee 
ing of the 1944-45 season, held recently 
at the Hotel Statler. The meeting, ome 
of the best attended in the recent hit 
tory of this weli-known social organit- 
tion, was presided over by the dub’ 
president, Francis C. Donovan. 

The of the evening, Dr. H. 
Woolf, told of his experiences as & D> 
litical prisoner in a Rome prison duritg 
the earlier part of the war in Europe 
Prior to his move to Rome he had bea 
an executive of the American 
in Germany where, he said, as soon # 
war broke out, shoes were so 
rationed that it was impossible to get# 
new pair unless proof of absolute nec 
sity was presented; the shoes 
uted were worn ones which had prev 
ously been collected by Nazi officials 
and repaired in government-contrallt 
depots. In addition to Dr. Woolf's talk, 
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THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., iO! DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 


SKI BOOTS 


For Men and Women 


Special Ski Blucher Pattern 
Heavy Smooth Brown Split Leather Uppers 


NEW PRODUCTS 


And New Angles On Prod- 


ucts Well Known 


Sulfa Drug for 
Athlete’s Foot 


In a dramatic national advertising 
aampaign of striking news interest, The 
Scholl Mfg. Co. will shortly spotlight 
4 totally new formula for athlete’s 
foot under the name of Dr. Scholl’s 
Sulfa-Solvex. 

This unique powder preparation con- 
tains the drug, sulfathiazole, among 
ther, recognized specifics for the treat- 
Ment of epidermaphytosis. Exhaustive 
laboratory and clinical tests on the 
@icacy of Dr. Scholl’s Sulfa-Solvex 
Were carried on for nearly 18 months. 

Dr. Scholl’s new Plastic Arch Sup- 
ports were released to the shoe trade, 
generally, last October. Since that time 
files have sky-rocketed; shoe dealers 
@erywhere report that customer inter- 
@t is aroused whenever Dr. Scholl’s 
laminex Arch Supports are advertised 
displayed. 

Today Dr. Scholl is actively engaged 
developing other new products. His 
@s0ciates are quite used to seeing him 
Mi the factory one day—and the next 
@y hearing from him in California or 
New York. 


Lift Restrictions on 
Fancy Welting 


When Barbour Welting Company 
fst began to realize that welting had 
M only utilitarian qualities but also 
yle possibilities, they developed 
Slormwelt some 25 years ago. It was 
Mind that the solid leather rib not 
ily sealed the shoe against moisture 
Wit also held the stitching table away 
ftom the vamp, thereby preventing cut 
mseams. The style appeal of this new 
Weting was soon utilized ‘i’ meti’s 
@ess shoes and found instant favor. 

A following development was Split 
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Reverse Welting, which gives to heavier 
dress shoes not only added protection 
at the seam, but also added sales ap- 
peal for the person who prefers a 
rugged custom made appearance in 
dress shoes. 

Perhaps the greatest style develop- 
ment brought out by the Barbour peo- 
ple is Stout-Edge Welting, designed for 
the purpose of lending a heavy appear- 
ance to dress shoes and, at the same 
time, eliminating the unbending stiff- 
ness usually accompanying the use of 
heavy midsoles. 

Wartime restrictions have held up 
the style trend that had attained sharp 
momentum with the development of 
notched and multicolored welting. It 
is reported that now that all WPB re- 
strictions regarding welting have been 
lifted, designers are turning to this 
immediately available means of adding 
style and sales appeal to postwar shoes. 
Certainly the style appeal that multi- 
colored and other novelty effects ob- 
tained in specialty weltings should 
prove an interesting footwear develop- 
ment in Spring and Summer lines. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH— 
DON'T WASTE IT! 


Washington Newsreel 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

here in Washington might do something 

to offset the howl that is sure to arise 

from the American public when they 

are told that their shoe ration is to be 

cut, while reading in the daily press 


that leather and hides, that are part of — 


the United States allotment, are being 
shipped overseas to various allied or 
liberated countries. 

Recent explanation to the industry 
outlined, at considerable length, the 
necessity for a liberal attitude toward 
leather allocations to UNRRA. In view 
of the tightened supply situation it may 
be necessary to review this liberal 
opinion because of the embarrassing 
position in which those doing the ex- 
plaining have been placed. 

The shoe industry may soon begin 
to look longingly at the recent Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board allocation 
of sole leather, hides, kips, and most 
important, 5,000,000 square feet of 
upper leather. This material went for 
relief purposes and to liberated coun- 
tries that are in a position to pay for 
such material. An analysis of this al- 
location was carried in the December 
15 issue of Boot & SHOE RECORDER. 


Offer Slipper for Warm Weather Wear 


New York.—BSelieving that the slipper selling season should not end on Christ- 
meas Eve, Skippy Sandal & Slipper Co., here, has developed this gay children's 


modei for Spring and 


selling. Lightweight, colorful and cool, these 
Ing. Lightweight, c slippers 


are intended for wear around the house in the warm 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


‘SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


DAVID BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


outstanding lines of stable shoes at 
factory Men's work and dress; 
Children's and Growing Girls'—entire 

Southern territory open; St. Louis and 


in stock. Address Box 425, Boot 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd St., New York 


LINE WANTED 


Escontial Workers neod Release Siatements 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN 
To introduce short mfgrs. line $3 play shoes, 
improved process featuring 
cushioned rubber platforms. 
fully territory covered. 


CASUAL FOOTWEAR 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


IDE LINE SALESMAN for Women’s and 


Territory lvania, 
i and Address #414, care 
Boot & Shoe ler, 100 East 42nd 
New fork 17, N. Y. 
HELP WANTED 


Wanted Shoe Buyer 
For Boston Office 


Must be familiar with upstairs and 
basement shoe markets. Give full 
particulars in first letter—where 
employed in what ca 

salary ex 

Address Mr. H. Greenblatt, Na- 
tional Department Stores Manage- 
ment & Buying Corporation, 112 
West 38th Street, New York City. 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


WILL PAY $100.00 A WEEK 
FOR SHOE BUYER 


A . RETAIL SHOE SALES 
MEN: is a in 
Health Shoe Shops for men sboe re 
taking complete charge 
store earnings under lib 
eral profit plan. Ability to ft shoes 
property and friends of customers are 


or 

statement of availability. : REALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHO Industrial 


MANAGERS 


Retail shoe chain splendid oppor- 
tunities for experienced managers 


Address Bex 424, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd St, New York (7, 


S HOE SALESMAN Earn $300.00 

$500.00 per month in the STYLE SHOP 

OF THE SOUTH. ission basis. $50.00 
THE GUARANTEE 


SHOE CO. San Antonio, Texas 


S HOE MAN OSE. with B and 
Selling rience in 


thy 


MODEL CUTTER 


LARGE FACTORY MAKING WOMEN’S CE 
MENTS AND PLAYSHOES in Montreal, Cannda, 

requires experienced Model Cutter. Permanent 
with prospects. Reply, stating 
experience, age and salary requirements to’ Bax 
7401, BOOT | AND SHOE RECORDER, 100 Emit 
42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 


M INNEAPOLIS organization 
in Infants’, Children’s, Misses, 


LINES FOR THE WEST. Br 


mediately to any manufacturer of a 
of Men's, Women’s and Children’s shoes, 


Classified advertising is 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
and deem Wanted” advertisement is 4 
‘or aff other advertisements 
words should be added for the address. 


counted 
rate for ali dlsotay classified advertisements |e $8.00 an Inch with 4 maximum of 46 words. 
payeble in sévance. 


ef Advertisements for this page mest be in eer New York Office 10 days preceding publication dete. © 


in all etner cases each of the 
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ae WANTS—Live Wire, Capable Trav- 
oe eling Salesmen to call on volume 
trade for exclusive representation the . 
cae Address: 141 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
— 
SALESMEN WANTED 
Short line infants’, Child's, misses’ ra- 
tioned shoes and Play 
ue shoes, in n, Ohio, Indiana, mid- 
Popular priced Department Store requires the 
dle west and western states. of on Bayer of ben's, Street, 
“i eee Address: Box 419, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER Women's, and Children's Shoes. Must krow 7, N. ¥. 
yee 100 East 42nd St., New York [7, MN. Y. how to supervise and be familiar with top 
2 eae Lines. Position is permanent with post-war 
i future. All answers must contain your past 
pee ae W ANTED: Salesman to sell high grade line other particulars. 
at of infants’, children’s, and misses’ play RECORDER 
Address £406, care SOOT & SHOE 
- and. Arkans Write Jack Alt Joy Sk 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
x makers, 608 North 2ist St., St. Louis, Mo. 
i SALESMEN wanted for good line of play shoes 
° 
HOE Salesman Wanted. Midwest distributor | ability. Peres ANTED, medium priced line of women? 
manufacturer, has several established W ina children's shoes. play shoes rationed and 
ay territories open, particularly in Florida, for unrationed, arch types and sports oxfords, for 
ae high grade salesman of women’s style novelty lowa, Kansas, Nebraska. Large following 
oe shoes $5.00 and $6.00 retailers. Address Box rated accounts. Best references. Ad 
ee: 427, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd St., #412, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
. New York 17, N. Y. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SALESMEN wanted to represent Chicago dis- 
tributor of men’s, women’s, children’s play- Owing wo 
aren shoes and house slippers and women’s sport pe as factory representative or jobber. Me 
so lac aae welts. No objection to carrying as additional price range Address: Box 422, Boot & 
‘ne line. State territory and references. William with large progressive shoe corpora- , 100 East 42nd St, New Yeo 
a Cohan Co., 19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Til tion. Our post war plans have N. Y. : 
oe SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. of experience. of age and recently discharged from ser 
with 15 years traveling experience 5 
| 
ne SIDELINE SALESMEN wanted for Illinois, salesroom in San Francisco, is available 
ae Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, 
“= Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Utah and Colorado by pro- 
sive whol jalizing in Plavsh representation on the west coast. Rest of 
cae erences and recommendations furnished. Aé 
Sad Fre dresss Box 426, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 1? 
Soa age 17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
ae The rate for “Position all undisplayed advertisements. 
Minimum charge. 75 cen word. Minim $1.2. 
“ek When a box number is 


DEPTS. WANTED 


“WANTED TO PURCHASE | WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SHOE OPERATOR—featuring Women’s Nov- 
and Correcti 


TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
coavert into cash and retion currency 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED ... WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1235 Washington Avenve—St. Louis, Contre! 4896 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


W OMEN’S OR FAMILY SHOE STORE, 
Preferably in or around Philadelphia. Write: 
H. BENUS, 4905 North 13th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


UVENILE or family shoe store in or around 

Philadelphia, Pa. Address Box 428, Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. N. Y. 


MANAGERS WANTED 


SALESMANAGER AND BUYER 


Progressive distributor of branded 
line high- style women’s novelt 


WE WILL BUY FOR 
BARIS BUYS 


Quality Shoes for Men, 


Women and Children RETAIL SHOE STORES 
FOR CASH. AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 

BARIS SHOE CO., Inc. CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
Worth 2-5180-1 


120 N. 4th St.. Philadciphia, Pa. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. Phone Lombard 2002 


SELL YOUR JOB LOTS | | | WE Buy 


SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 


DE SHOES 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS OF GETTER GRA 
95 Reade New Y. FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 
YOUR NAMB AND BRAND 
ge IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
E STO RES “The House of Jobe” 


FOR CASH hee 
New York City 


phic, 
Phone MARket 1646 


shoes retailing at $4, $5 and 
~~ both rationed and non-rationed, has SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
key position open for man who can CASH PAID FOR . to 
Canada, R 
er manent serve dual capacity of sales man- SHOE STORES KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
Stating sad buyer. Good resources estoblished 1918 
* to’ Bax y established. An unusual CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS We buy surplus or complete stacks of shoes from 
100 East f 2 SHORT LEASES ASSUMED retailers, jobbers and manufacturers, 
opportunity for man back. B. SABIN 
Maes his future ahead of his 98 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, &. Y. 108-110 Duene Street, New York 
WOrth 2.5877 and S878 end S879 
a, Write Bex 429, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 
women’? POSITION WANTED 
PROGRESSIVE of shoe 
wing or managers inois, MAN EARLY THIR 
100 East operators. Gentile owners. Salary plus com- throughout the United States; thorough- Pid 
45700 and upper sears" | and connection "Wit te | ered sufficiently to be back on the job 
. ng, connection. i en on 
unless want tions 
about dy letter, age, New York 17, N. Y. Fair. He was in charge of much of the 
Si will be Kent in strictest confidence.” Write: detail for this event. 
to 
ST. Ee large volume family shoe store with view of SALESMEN WANTED 
, 40 years operating a Foot Aid Department. Can in- : 
m service struct and aid fittings. Sell, fit adjust and Essential Workers need Release Statements 
ce selling FOR RENT give satisfaction on all types of arch supports, 
1] OOD 1 for t : Room » Barton , Indianapolis, 
deficit @ percentage. Joe Slate, Sioux City 16, Iowa. P ; listributor with excel- 
ne EDIT MAN, WHOLESALE; 20 years’ 
retailers Eastern States. Colles. Jent resources and large supply of 
. FOR SALE tions; sales office supervision; volume detail. rationed and non-rationed women’s 
novelty shoes retailing at $4, $5 
New York 17, N. Y._ and $6, has opening for experi- 
FOR SALE enced salesmen in all parts of the 
UNG 45 of married, country. Opportunity for men to 
Kamborian International 20" years experience te sit phaser of | | join an slert organization with 
store ness, 
Lasting Machine change, first of ithe year. Now earning $6.50. merchandising aggressiveness. 
5 to here. erchan- 
APT BROS. MFG. CO. fising. D.M. or office. Address: Rox 420, Root write SHOE 
ecorde’ 1, 1945 67 


and $6. Interested in leasing Shoe Depart- 
gents in Department Stores or Specialty Shups. 
a’ Must do volume of $50,000 to $75,000. Operat- , 
ing ten stores at present time. Address: Box 
48 Boot and Shoe Recorder, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
omens 
sand] = 
fll), 
-where satisfactory volume of business, Philadelphia 
or vicinity preferred. Address #418, care Boot 
and & Shoe 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
Na 
anage- 
12 
City. 
and 
veg 
ivertising, 
assisting 
ght man, 
full par 
{ 


